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(CouLD THIS BE Your House 7 


Now that the war’s over and a lot more 
civilian goods are on the market, it’s a big 
temptation to spend just about all you make, 
and not put anything aside. 


But to fall for that temptation is plenty 
dangerous. It’s like trying to live in the 
house above—a house that might come tum- 
bling down about your ears at the first little 
blow of hard luck. 


Right now the best possible way to keep 


your finances in sound shape is to save 
regularly—by buying U. S. Savings Bonds 
through the Payroll Plan. 


These Bonds are exactly like War Bonds. 
Millions of Americans have found them the 
safest, easiest, surest way to save. The U.S.A. 
protects every dollar you invest—and Uncle 
Sam gives you his personal guarantee that, 
in just ten years, you'll get four dollars back 
for every tl.ree you put in! 


If you stick with the Payroll Savings Plan, 
you'll not only guard against rainy days, 
you'll also be storing up money for the 
really important things—like sending your 
children to college, travelling, or buying a 
home. 

So—anyway you look at it—isn’t it smart 
to buy every single U. S. Bond you can 
possibly afford! 


KEEP on buying U.S. Savings Bonds! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Published by Robert M. McBride & Co. 
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The Yangtse River, China 


From a drawing by Covarrubias 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The indispensible, up-to-the-min- 
ute post-war guide book to Mexico 


LETS VISIT 
MEXICO 


by Byron Steel 


The changes that have taken place in Mexico during the war 
make this new guide book absolutely indispensable. Here is all 
the latest data about new roads, airplane lines, railroads, resorts, 
and hotels and civic and industrial developments which is invalu- 
able to the traveler. 


At the outset the volume tells what the tourist should know 
before leaving about identification cards, health precautions, cus- 
toms regulations, automobile permits and equipment, money, food 
and so forth. On Mexico City there is an abundance of new 
and essential information. A special section includes useful in- 
formation about such subjects as fiestas, Spanish vocabulary, 
shopping, itineraries and about hotels and restaurants, which are 
recommended on merit alone. 


In its typographical arrangement Let's Visit Mexico is unique 
among travel books. Names of cities and towns appear in bold- 
face type, which helps the reader easily to visualize given routes 
as he follows them from page to page. Other data, such as points 
of interest to visit, hotels, restaurants, shops, etc., are likewise ar- 
ranged in group type-faces so that he who runs may read. A 
wealth of route maps, street maps of important cities, and many 
striking photographs add immeasurably to the timeliness and value 
of the book. $3.00 


e@ 
Two hair raising new mysteries 


Death Stalks the Cobbled 


Square 


by John Newton Chance 


A spell-binding yarn of Atomic Bomb intrigue and the im- 
penetrable mystery of the missing London Post photographer. 
Here, in an old English walled town, there is such a combination 
of mystery and mad adventure as are rarely found in any 


book. $2.00. 


Wings of Death 


by Marjorie Boniface 


At a vacationit’s lodge in our picturesque Southwest terror 
plays its deadly hand. “Mrs. Boniface spins an absorbing yarn 
full of chills and suspense, and pleasantly illuminated by the 
Southwestern sunshine.” —E/ Paso Herald Post. $2.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 200 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16 
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\ palm lined avenue leads to the Palace of the Government in Belo 


Horizonte. 


MINAS GERAES is a Brazilian province 
iat is larger than most of the countries of 
urope, an inland province bounded by Bahia 
1 the north, Goyas in the west, Sao Paulo in 
1e south and Rio de Janeiro in the east. In 
1e center of Minas Geraes is Belo Horizonte, 
apital of the province and one of the most 
iteresting cities in Brazil. A progressive 
nodern metropolis, it was laid out in 1897 
y engineers and architects gifted with ex- 
‘aordinary wisdom and foresight. It stands 
day as a splendid example of town planning 
nd what it can achieve. 

That Brazilians are passionate constructors 
had already seen in Sao Paulo, the first 
razilian city I visited. Sao Paulo must 
urely be the fastest growing city in the 
orld. There is almost no street where 
rorkers are not busy on some building. Fac- 
ries in Sao Paulo already number more 
jan ten thousand, and construction still con- 
nues. It was in Rio de Janeiro that some- 
ody first told me about Belo Horizonte. He 
ras a Brazilian, and since he belonged to one 
f Rio’s oldest families, I expected him to 
11 me about his own city, one of the most 
eautiful of the world. He spoke, however, 
bout Belo Horizonte. Like all Brazilians he 
ras intensely proud of it. He told me how a 
alf century ago.a group of architects and 
schnicians had built not one or several 
ouses, but a whole city; and only when the 
ity was built did they call upon the people 
) live there. Today Belo Horizonte is an 
nportant industrial, political and cultural 
enter with incalculable possibilities for de- 
elopment. 

My curiosity having been aroused by my 
razilian friend, I decided to take the train 


and see Belo Horizonte. It was a rewarding 
trip. The train passes through an almost im- 
penetrable forest, along a route cleared with 
hatchet and saw. Lianas and creeping plants 
cover every inch of space between the bushes 
and trees. Here and there I caught sight of 
violet orchids and other strange flowers, many 
of them unknown to me. It would have been 
difficult to reach them, however, for the un- 
dergrowth is like a wall. It is fortunate for 
Minas Geraes that only twenty-nine per cent 


of its surface is jungle. No less than fifty- 


This figure of one of the prophets on the Church of 

Nosso Senhor de Bon Jesus de Mastosinhos is the work 

of the native Brazilian sculptor, Antonio Francisco 
Lisboa. 


G. EB. Kidder Smith, Museum of Modern 


Sao Joao d’el Rey is typical of the towns built in Minas Geraes during the days 


of the gold rush. 


two per cent is real forest, and the remaining 
nineteen per cent pasture and farmland. 

After leaving Rio, the climate improves 
enormously along the approaches to Belo 
Horizonte. The city lies on a plateau, where 
the air is noticeably cooler. Someone told me 
that light snow has been known to fall here 
in Brazilian winter, that is, in June or July. 
We had no hope of that during our trip, how- 
ever, which we made in January—and Janu- 
ary is Brazil’s mid-summer month. 

We traveled through fertile farmland, corn 
and cotton fields, sugar cane and tobacco plan- 
tations. Herds of cattle, horses, sheep and 
pigs grazed on rich pastures. There are 
beautiful horses, neatly kept farmhouses and 
barns surrounded by gardens and great 
shade-trees. The landscape might well have 
been European exce t for the native workers 
in the fields. 

On the banks of -he rivers one can still see 
from time to time a man sifting sand through 
4 strainer, as the gold diggers did hundreds 
of years ago. The sight of one of these poor 
devils—the rivefs are considered exhausted 
and the real search for gold goes on only in 
very deep mines—is a reminder of the great 
gold-rush period when Minas Geraes yielded 
fortunes. 

Gold was discovered in a little river, the 
Rio das Belhos, at the end of the seventeenth 
century. Immediately adventurers poured 
into the country and the fame of its rich 
mines became world wide. Farmers left 
their farms, priests their churches, artisans 
their workrooms to become prospectors and 
adventurers. One needed only to shake the 
sand through a strainer, and there it was: 
gold, gold, gold! Once-honest men became 
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unscrupulous treasure hunters, forgetting all 
respect for law and their fellow beings. They 
were possessed by the devil of desire, the de- 
sire for wealth, easily-obtained wealth. They 
were ready to murder, to rob, to plunder. 
This was the age of Brazil’s gold-rush, an age 
of men who took without giving or creating. 
The slave market in Bahia never had enough 
slaves to satisfy the high demand for this 
human merchandise needed for work of all 
kinds. 

A few years after the beginning of the gold 
rush, the king of Portugal became specially 
interested in the country. Of course, he did 
not himself send gold diggers to work for 
him; he did much better. He sent a gov- 
ernor with a little army “to protect the law,” 
and imposed a heavy tax on all the gold that 
was mined. But the king of Portugal did 
not know with whom he had to deal, for the 
gold diggers broke into bloody revolt. 
Eventually, however, they were overthrown 
by the soldiers and their huts burned. Our 
own Wild West was a model of law and or- 
der beside its Brazilian counterpart. 

Today, after these two hundred and more 
years, the reminders of that turbulent period 
still remain in the nearly abandoned cities. 
They were cities which at the time showed an 
unbelievable luxury, the luxury of newly rich 
people without perspective, without reason. 
Today a beggar, tomorrow a king! Gold was 
their world and they believed in nothing else. 

The finest creations of those fabulous days 


The Minas Tennis Club at Belo Horizonte possesses a 
huge swimming pool. 


The spirit of progressive Belo Horizonte finds frequent 


expression in the use of concrete and steel. 


Plump cherubim, characteristic motifs in Baroque 
architecture, flutter above the doorway of the 
church of Monte do Carino. 


in Minas Geraes are churches built in the 
great traditions of Portugal’s colonial archi- 
tecture. Beautifully proportioned in so-called 
Jesuit Baroque, they stand in the midst of 
once busy and prosperous towns, magnificent 
witnesses of an unbelievable period of wealth. 
That the artists who built them did not spare 
gold is not astonishing, but that among these 
adventurers there were artists who could cre- 
ate these miracles far away from any civiliza- 
tion is a remarkable fact. 


Py 
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Among them was. Antonio Francisco Lis- 
boa, the cripple. The first Brazilian artist, he 
was born in Minas Geraes in 1730, and here 
he spent his whole extraordinary life of crea- 
tion. Without a teacher, without knowledge of 
any great European art, he created his famous 
statues. He is described as half white and 
half Negro, of extreme ugliness, crippled at 
the age of forty-six by a horrible illness 
which deprived him of the tips of his fingers. 
And yet he lived and worked until the age 
of eighty-four, Lisboa belonged to the period 
of the gold-rush. But his churches, statues 
and decorations have survived until our own — 
time and they are now preserved as a national 
treasure by the Brazilian government. 

After the gold boom subsided there came 
a long period of decadence and poverty for 
the province of Minas Geraes. Not until 
1889, when Brazil was declared a republic, 
did a new spirit animate the Brazilians. They 
wanted to reorganize the whole country and — 
concentrated on developing it economically 


“and politically: They wanted to encourage 


education and culture; to build schools, col- 
leges, universities, libraries and social centers. 

The first thing they determined to do was 
to build a capital “free of traditions, free of 
any inhibiting conventions.” As the site for 
their city they choose the center of their 
province, disregarding the fact that there was 
no geographical reason for this choice. Pes- 
simists and conservatives promptly pro- 
nounced such a plan impossible. Wasn’t the 


The Casino at Belo Horizonte is a typical example of ultra modern Brazilian architecture. Architectur- 
ally, Brazil is one of the most progressive countries in the world. 


THE OLD CAPITAL OF MINAS GERAES 


Ouro Preto, the former capital of the state of Minas Geraes, was founded in the sixteenth century. Now that the capital has been moved to the modern 


city of Belo Horizonte, Ouro Pr 


chosen site a desert surrounded by moun- 
tains? In their eyes the plan was doomed to 
failure. It was childish, it would make them 
the laughing stock of the world. The finan- 
cial resources of the province, moreover, were 
limited. Nevertheless, in the face of every- 


‘thing and everybody, the optimists perse- 


vered. 

These optimists had little money, certainly 
not sufficient.even to begin creating a capital 
in the desert. Furthermore, they had a 
strong opposition, an opposition which 
seemed to have logic on its side. Rational 
thinking was bound to run contrary to this 


enterprise. And yet, what a victory for 


courage, daring, will power and intelligence ! 


“What a victory for perspicacity over hesita- 


tion! A group of settlers would never have 
chosen to settle in this abandoned place. But 
modern Brazilians did because of its conveni- 
ent location within the Province of Minas 
Geraes. It was as simple as that. 

So it happened that Brazilian: architects 


-and technicians went to work over their 


drawing-boards and planned this model city 
and capital of Minas Geraes, a city every fea- 
ture of whose plan was put on paper before 


the workers started to lay the first stone. 


Belo Horizonte was designed to be an ideal 
capital with its Palace of the Government, its 
City Hall, its wide streets bordered with 


A great deal of the profit from gold and dia- 

mond mining in Minas Geraes went into the 

building of beautiful churches, many of which 

are found in obscure towns like Sao Joao d’el 
Rey. 


eto has been proclaimed a national monument so that all its works of art may be preserved. 


shadowy palms and trees named after the 
towns, provinces and famous men of Brazil, 
its parks and public gardens, churches, 
schools, hotels, communication-and-transpor- 
tation centers and its entire electrical and 
sanitary system. Sections for shops, offices 
and private homes were indicated. One of 
the most beautiful walks starts at the Praca 
da Libertade and continues down the palm- 
planted Avenida as far as the Palace of the 
Government, one of the city’s most important 
buildings. Among other buildings are com- 
fortable club houses, a tennis club with a 
swimming pool, courtyards and terraces and 
the country club outside the city with its 
grounds hidden away in a wild valley. Noth- 
ing is small or narrow in this city. The whole 
lay-out is on a grand scale. 

The train which brought me to Belo Hori- 
zonte passed under the Viaduct and entered 
the station, the most important railroad center 
of Minas Geraes. The huge building, part 
colonial, part baroque, part modern belongs 
to the first series of constructions foreseen by 
the planners of the city. I tried to fight my 
way through the crowd, hoping to find a 
taxi cab. But there was none. The white 
cuffed policeman advised me to take one ot 
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Ouro Preto and the other gold mining towns in Minas Geraes reached the peak of their 


FROM A CHURCH ROOF TOP 


importance in the last of the eighteenth century when Brazil was 


still a lusty young Portuguese colony. In every town religious symbols dominate. 


the streetcars standing in line at the square 
in front of the station. The open cars were 
already overcrowded, just as in Rio, so I de- 
cided to walk. 

There is a little park opposite the railroad 
station, full of trees and flowers. The streets 
are wide and full of shadowy trees. Squares 
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and public park- are everywhere. They are 
well kept and provided with everything one 
can expect in a park: all kinds of trees, flow- 
ers, playgrounds, tiny rivers and lakes with 
charming bridges. I remember one which 
leads to a small island covered with palm 
trees. Everywhere it is possible to sit and 


rest and to watch the people stroll by. 

One may call Belo Horizonte a garden city. 
Walking in it is like strolling through a wide 
park. Indeed, the plan of this city is more 
interesting than many of the buildings them- 
selves, except some of the new ones built by 
some of Brazil’s brilliant modern architects 


The early structures are all influenced by a rather baroque 
style, which was still alive at the beginning of our century. 
Yet it is modified and softened here by a co/onial influence. 
A fine example of this composite style is the Government 
Palace at the Praga de Libertade, standing at the end of a 
beautiful palm-planted Avenida. The Department of Agri- 
culture stands next to one of the ultra-modern buildings of 
Belo Horizonte, the Feira de Amostras. The Tennis Club, 
too, with its large swimming pool, its courtyards and ter- 
races, belongs to this most recent period, along with some 
other club houses, such as the Country Club outside the 
city. - 

Modern apartment houses are springittg up everywhere. 
Without reaching skyscraper height, there are many of at 
least ten stories. They are provided with every comfort 
one can possibly wish or expect in a modern capital city. 

I admired the asphalt covered streets and was told that 
only a few years ago the streets were still paved with 
cobblestones. The Brazilians accomplished this change 
in an amazingly short time. 

After having visited the old baroque churches of the gold 
cities, it is difficult to admire Belo Horizonte’s new 
churches. There are a great many. It is strange (but 
probably significant) that all these churches attempt to imi- 
tate either the baroque or some sort of gothic, or a mixture 
of them, all together. Despite the many original achieve- 
ments of Brazil’s modern architects ecclesiastical buildings 
follow traditional patterns slavishly and unimaginatively. 

Wherever one walks in Belo Horizonte, there is always 
the charm of trees and flowers and the view from every 
street of the beautiful mountain chains which surround the 
whole city. These mountains, at sunset, take on astound- 
ing colors. When night falls, they glow magnificently in 
gold and red and all the shades between. 

At the hour when the lights are lit, Belo Horizonte takes 
on the appearance of a lady covered with jewels. The long 


THE SPIRIT OF COLONIAL PORTUGAL 


Brazil is thoroughly appreciative of the colonial treasures it 

possesses in the towns within easy reach of Rio de Janeiro. In 

addition to Ouro Preto are Congonhas do Campo, Marianna 
and Sabara, all of them possessing beautiful churches. 


THE PALACE OF LIBERTY 


Splendid avenues of palm trees add beauty to 
the parks and boulevards in Belo Horizonte. 


lines of electric street lamps look like noth- 
ing so much as pearl-necklaces resting on 
dark velvet. 

Obviously, Belo Horizonte, which origi- 
nally had been called Cidade de Minas, has 
far exceeded its first plans. The pioneer 
builders, even in their wildest fancies, had 
not imagined to what proportions their cap- 
ital would develop. People came from all 
parts of the Province. Ouro Preto alone, 
the former capital of Minas Geraes, lost 
20,000 of its 35,000 inhabitants to Belo Hori- 
zonte. Today, the normal rate of newcomers 
is more than four thousand per annum. 
Houses and streets sprout like mushrooms, 
scrambling away in all directions, getting a 
little out of the hands of the city planners. To- 
day the capital’s population is about 250,000. 

A network of railways and highways con- 
nects every part of the state with the capital. 
An important air-field has been constructed. 
Numerous rivers of the country provide 


(Continued on page 34) 


The pilot house is the brain of the freighter. 
Here the ship is steered and here the captain 
stands watch during fog and storm. 


LIKE A HUGE monster, its electric lights 
‘sO many eyes in the darkness, the William 
H. Wolf leaves the lake and swerves into the 
Fox River. 

A few dim lights ahead outline a shadowy 
Green Bay coal dock. The crisp Wisconsin 
air prompts the first mate to wave his arms 
for warmth. It’s the first coal load of the 
season at the huge Great Lakes port. 

Deckhands stand eager to use the landing 
boom—a long iron bar for landing sailors in 
a bosun chair onto the dock. Swiftly, the 
steel Great Lakes ship glides toward the 
quay. 

In the pilot house, Captain Elmer Weborg 
works the chadbourne which rings bells in 
the engine room for direction and speed, and 
the broad hull of the freighter nears the 
dock. 

Suddenly, throbbing engines are silenced. 
Only resounding slaps of the cold water 
break the almost eerie quiet of the black 
night. More lights pop out on the dock, re- 
vealing several ancient coal shovels, 
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If the freighters which move up and down the Detroit River were upended they would be taller than most 
of Detroit's skyscrapers. Some of the larger ships measure nearly an eighth of a mile in length. 4 


LEVIATHANS OF THE 
GREAT LAKES 


by Henry F. Unger 


The captain leans over the rail shouting 
“standby.” Back comes the “standby” in the 
immemorial echo of the sea. Instantly, one 
deckhand straddles an anchor shaped bosun 
chair attached to the boom. Closer and closer 
the ship approaches the wooden pilings of 
the dock. A few more yards and then two 
husky sailors swing out the landing boom. 

For a second, the sailor on the bosun chair 
hangs precariously between the ship and the 
dock. In another instant, the boom drops 
to a right angle. On the deck, the rope is 
released and the sailor drops to the wooden 
dock. Unruffled, he unscrambles himself and 
runs to the rear of the dock. 

The-tempo of activity now increases. Im- 
mediately, another sailor makes the descent. 
The ship, continuing her forward pace, must 
be stopped immediately. Mates up forward 
and aft throw overboard coiled ropes tied to 
a cable by the deckhands on the dock. 

With steam hissing, the winches in the 
center of the ship, both aft and forward, 
pump out the cable from the drum and the 


deckhands on the dock drag it to the nearest 
spiels. A signal from the sailors and again 
the winches groan, tightening the cables’ hold 
on the spiels. * 

The cables, taut, creak and strain. In- 
exorably, the big freight carrier is drawn to- 
ward the dock. Captain Weborg, glancing at 


the coal shovels, orders the cablés moved — 


ahead. Finally, held by four cables, the car- 
rier nestles next to the dock, ready to dis- 


¢ 


gorge its load of coal. Hardly has the cap- 4 


tain left the pilot house than the coal shovels 


from the yard dig into the jammed hold of - 


the freighter. ; 
Wherever docking facilities are located 
over the 90,000 square miles of the Great 


Lakes, 714 freighters of the American and _ 


Canadian fleets bring coal, ore, grain and 


limestone through America’s lifeline to a na-_ 


tion in the throes of reconversion. 

Passing such points as Kelly Lake, Allouez, 
Whitefish Point, Isle Parisienne, Strawberry 
Island, Mahoning and Chequamegon Bay in 


the thousand-mile lifeline, lumbering freight- ; 
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ers push their blunt noses from the far west- 
ern end of Lake Superior, south and east to 
Buffalo on Lake Erie and branch off in a 
southerly direction into Lake Michigan. 
Without steel there would be no transpor- 
tation, no farming and no manufacturing in 


America’s economy. To get the steel, the © 
freighters must haul iron ore, coal and lime- 


stone to produce the steel and grain to build 
muscles to mime the coal and ore. 

A fleet, which moves two and a half times 
as much tonnage as America’s entire ocean 
going merchant marine, gets its iron ore 
from the southern and western shores of 
Lake Superior in the middle of the con- 
tinent. The Mesabi Range, one hundred 
miles long and a mile*wide, is-less than three 
hours rail haul from the lake ports. 

“Gondolas” of coal tumbling into freighter 
holds are mined in abundance in West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Like huge 
truckhorses, the lakers call at the junction of 
Lake Huron and Lake Michigan at the 
Mackinac Strait where limestone is quarried 


_and used in the treatment of the iron ore. 


For eight months, plowing along at a ten 


to thirteen mile an hour clip, the steel masto- 


dons ride low in the lake waters, lugging 
valuable freight at a cheap rate of_a ton for 


‘a penny. They have to work cheaply and 


efficiently because of stiff competition and 
because a year’s work must be accomplished 
in eight months. 

‘Unglamorized, but bearing the heavy 
brunt of the war effort, the 15,000 crewmen 
pushed 888,726,875 tons of iron ore, coal, 
grain _and limestone during the war years 
along the water lanes. 

Outsiders may consider the tonnage hauled 


LOADING ORE 


When an ore ship stands ready at the dock its 
hatches are opened and ore pours directly into 
the hold of the ship from the loading spouts. 
Docks have 384 of these loading spouts which 
are fed from a great reservoir above them. This 
reservoir in turn is fed by ore trains which run 
above it, discharge their ore, and move on. 


by the lakers unusual, but for the crews it’s 


routine work. During the open season, the 
ships must move around sixty million tons of 
ore, forty million tons of coal, twelve million 
tons of grain and the same of’ limestone. 
Ore, grain and stone move east and south, 
while coal moves north and west. 

Steel ships gliding next to the monster 
Allouez ore docks or stopping in long rows 
before entering the crowded Sault Sainte 
Marie locks are a far cry from the first lake 
carrier, the Griffon, built by pioneer René 
Robert Cavalier de La Salle in 1679. 

With a seventy foot, sixty ton hull, the 
dream boat of the explorer would be a pigmy 


compared to the lake behemoths of today. It 
would be dwarfed next to the cargo of a 
single freighter hauling grain equal to the 
total yield of about 30,000 acres of grain 
land or to one carrying 18,000 tons of iron 
ore. 

What does a Great Lakes freighter look 
like? Picture a steel box five hundred feet 
long, sixty-five feet wide, thirty feet deep. 
Stick fifty feet of bow on one end, seventy 
feet on the stern. Put a pilot house up for- 
ward, an engine and propeller aft and you’ve 
got the most efficient ship ever built. 

Few ships of the great inland water fleet 
measure under five hundred feet in length. 
Champion Irving S. Olds, one of a quin- 
tuplet and holder of the iron ore record, is 
nearly an eighth of a mile in length. Hatches, 


A HULETTE AT WORK 


Snapping up fifteen or more tons of iron ore at 

one bite Hulette unloaders can clean out a 

giant freighter in a few hours. Guided by the 

man at the controls within the shaft the jaws 
of this Hulette are beginning to close. 


ce 


IN THE WAKE OF THE ICE BREAKER 


After an ice breaker has cleared a path a line of freighters sets out on the first trip of the year. 
Traffic on the Great Lakes begins in March and lasts for eight months of the year. 
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SELF LOADING 


Some of the Great Lakes freighters carry gigan- 

tic cranes which can swing far out from the ship 

and unload or gather cargo without tying up at 

a dock. Here a whole “gondola” car of coal is 
tumbling into the hold. 


weighing six tons, must be lifted by a 
gigantic crane. 

Breaking records for cargo hauls falls 
within the scope of stunts. With everything 
in readiness, the huge laker pushes its blunt 
nose into the channel and quickly hooks up 
at the ore dock at Allouez. 

The ribbon of ore cars, 150 to 195 cars 
long, scurries down from the mine. Rolling 
into the ore docks pits, eighty-two feet above 
the lake, the small cars are dumped twenty 
at one time into the pockets. Quick maneu- 
vering on the dock with the cables places 
the hatch openings into an exact position to 
receive the long steel spouts that shoot the 
raw material into the holds. 

Crew men will always remember one load- 
ing when 12,508 tons of ore were tumbled 
into a freighter in 1614 minutes. Usual load- 
ing speed is 100 tons a minute and the usual 
every day load averages 12,000 to 13,000 tons 
in less than three hours. 

As the ore pours into the hold, sinking the 
freighter deeper into the water, the power- 
ful ballast pumps shoot out seven thousand 
tons of water into the lake. 

When the last ton of ore is in, the engine 
turns over, the long hull backs away, turns 
to port and moves through the channel past 
red-green blinkers that glow weakly in the 
gray fog. Down to her marks, a short choppy 
sea scarcely moves her. In the pilot house, 
the captain rings the engine-room for full 
speed ahead. The chuckle-uckle, chuckle- 
uckle of the Diesel engine is stepped up to 


PANORAMA OF A FREIGHTER 


While the hold of the Great Lakes steamer 
"Finland" is being cleaned out four members 
of the crew await orders to cover the hatches. 
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a faster pace. Spray scuds across the low 
deck. a. 

From the clock in the pilot house, three 
bells tinkle. It’s 1:30 in the foggy morning. 

Lights burning brightly, sir!” calls a fog 
shrouded figure on lookout up forward. 
“Lights burning brightly!” the captain re- 
plies. He gives the course to the wheelsman 
and turns the ship over to the mate. 

Quietly, two or three engineers go about 
their work, a wheelsman glues his eyes on 
the compass and the mate peers into the inky 
blackness. Five men operate twenty thousand 
tons of ship! The freighter rides smoothly 
in the heavy sea. 

Working on the trickiest waters in the 
world, the Great Lakes skipper, at the 
slightest warning of a coming storm, hugs 
the shore, dodges behind islands and takes 
no chances. He has never forgotten the ter- 
rible disaster of the 1913 storm, which 
claimed ten steamers, two barges, a lightship 


and wrecked six other vesseis. Hundreds of 


seamen were lost.. 

Sudden fog, a constant threat on -the 
Lakes, knocks the legs from under tight 
cargo schedules. Some skippers, eager to 


maintain the schedule continue on, sounding 


their horn at three blasts each minute. 

Other more practical skippers release their 
anchor and sit out the fog. A greater prob- 
lem still is the avoiding of sea-going vessels, 
ignorant of Great Lakes whistle signals. 
Lake ships use a whistle talk that consists 
of 450 different signals. They talk back and 
forth with-each other and the shore, identify- 
ing themselves, giving orders and telling 
what their next move will be. 

To a foreign vessel, one long blast piercing 
a fog means the vessel giving it is under- 
way. On the lakes, it means, “I want to pass 
you on the right.” 

(Like ugly ogres suddenly emerging from a 
veiled background, sea-going vessels have 


collided disastrously with Lake freighters. 

Bound one pea-soup foggy night for Two 
Harbors, out of Gary, the captain of the 
Thomas Lynch suddenly heard a one blast 
whistle close ahead and to the right. He 
sprang to the window, straining his eyes for 
an outline of a ship. Only a black wall met 
his gaze. Quickly, he signalled for slow 
speed and ordered a hard right rudder. [n- 
stantly, the ship swung to one side. For a 
long moment, breathing seemed to stop in the 
pilot house. Then horror spread across the 
faces of the pilot house occupants. 

Bearing down out of the soupy fog was 
the Norwegian steamer Ba. The captain’s 
hand, nervous on the chadbourne, slammed 


it to full speed astern, and then he gasped. ~ 


Like a huge bear, the foreign steamer 
charged by the Lynch, grazing her sides and 
continuing on. . 

Fog brought near disaster one foggy day 
for the crews of a Lakes freighter and a 
foreign vessel. Plowing through the thick 
fog at a moderate speed, the skipper of the 
veteran Lakes steamer Ormidale suddenly 
screamed, “My God, she’s coming toward 
us!” As though a heavy veil had parted for 
a moment, the Norwegian steamer Viator 
suddenly loomed ahead rushing toward the 
hapless freighter. In a flash, the Viator skip- 
per yanked desperately at his horn giving 
three sharp blasts, meaning “tull speed 
astern” in international code. For the Ormi- 
dale skipper it meant only a fog signal. 

Frantically ringing the engine room for 
“full speed astern” the Ormidale skipper 
gasped as his ship ripped into the foreign 
vessel's side, driving her prow through the 
Viator’s inner compartments. Upset, but re- 
taining his judgement, the Lakes skipper held 
his ship fast in the gaping hole. Crew mem- 
bers quickly transferred to the Ormidale and 
in a few moments the merchantman sank. 

The Southeast Bend around Harsens 
Island in the delta of. the St. Clair River is 
one of the great hazards for Great Lakes 
_ skippers. Regarded as one of the most criti- 
cal spots in Great Lakes shipping lanes, 
around ninety to one hundred million tons of 
ore, coal, grain and stone have to move 
through there each season. 

This means about twenty thousand vessel 
passages. During each of these the Bend’ 
four and a quarter miles of sharp, reverse 
curves have to be negotiated with sufficient 


A slick looking self unloader, the "Diamond 
Alkali" can use its long boom to toss freight 
ashore while it lies fifty feet from the dock. 


care to avoid collision or other accidents. 
Danger lurks in every foot of the seven 


-hundred foot wide channel. Fog springs at 


the freighters like a thief. During a busy 
season, vessels slide through only fifteen min- 
utes apart. A skipper’s navigation knowledge 
gets a severe workout here. That’s clear 
when you understand that the six major 
canals of the world — the Panama, Suez, 
Manchester, Welland, Cape Cod and New 
York State combined—carry less tonnage in 
a. complete year than does Southeast Bend 
each nine months. 

“Hey, where’s the mail?’ goes the cry as 
soon as a freighter passes the City of Detroit 
in the Detroit River. 

Sailors on the steel boats don’t go to their 
mailboxes. Mail comes via a bucket from 
the only floating postoffice of its kind. Night 
and day, the crew of the Mook haul mail to 
the passing freighters in the Detroit River. 
The scheduled arrival of each vessel is 
strictly noted. Mail brought in an armored 


popular fiction books and five volumes of 
technical, historical or other special subjects, 
are picked up by crews as they pass through 
the locks. The Library, housed in the 
Weather Bureau Building, is maintained by 
collections from ships and civic groups. 

2 aK ok * 

“What are we getting next? Where are 
we going? and Ili bet you on the time it 
takes to get there.” 

On every sailor’s lips the same questions 
find their place as soon-as a ship leaves port. 
Somehow, the cargo destination passes among 
the thirty-five man crew before even the cap- 
tain officially makes it known. Bounding into 
the deckhand’s quarters, a watchman will 
shout in tones packed with glee, “All right 
boys, oil your backs, it’s grain ahead!” 

That is always a signal for a flying chair 
aimed at the retreating watchman. For a 
deck-force of a ship hauling coal to a north- 
ern port in exchange for grain, this trip is a 
headache. It means long, tiresome work. 


IN PORT 


In the busy ports of the Great Lakes the boats carry on a steady chatter with one another in their 
special ‘whistle language." It consists of 450 different signals by which all movements can be 
announced. 


car from the main Detroit Postoffice is cased 
in the floating postoffice. Driven by her 165 
horsepower Diesel, the Mook meets the 
freighters on the run in mid-stream. Speed 
is slackened to half. As many as four thou- 
sand first class items are put aboard vessels 
in a given twenty-four hours, plus about two 
hundred packages. Each vessel has a sepa- 
rate pigeon hole for its mail. 

A meager and short recreation ashore is 
supplemented by the Merchant Marine 
Library, located at the Sault locks. The wel- 
come library maintains a continuous circula- 
tion among Great Lakes vessels of 25,000 
volumes. Cartons, comprised of twenty 


Since coal must be unloaded first, the holds 
must be clean enough to serve as a govern- 
ment inspector’s dinner plate. Otherwise, no 
grain will be loaded. 

“Looks like I’ll be walking around asleep 
again,’ a deckhand groans. 

The last shovel of coal is scupped up by 
the steam shovel. Cables on the dock are re- 
leased and pulled in by the winch. A high 
pressure hose is dropped into the wide holds, 
now yawning, empty of cargo and separated 
by steel partitions, and connected only with 
tiny doors. 

Deckhands, armed with brooms. descend 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The plantation blacksmith keeps Stratford horses and 
mules shod and forges metal for many essential farm 


at. 


“Thi 


uses. 


s restored cabin, formerly used by slaves, stands 
on its original foundation. 


Stratford Hall, built between 1725 and 1730, is a massive and serene building in the best Georgian 
tradition, 


THE ANCESTRAL HOME OF 
THE LEES OF VIRGINIA 


Photographs courtesy of the Knoedler Galleries 


FEW FAMILIES in America have produced as 
many men of distinction as the Lees of Virginia. The 
men who founded the family in this country, Richard, 
the emigrant, and his son, Richard the scholar, were 
prominent figures in seventeenth century Jamestown 
and Williamsburg. Thomas Lee of the third generation 
was governor of Virginia and his five sons also dis- 
tinguished themselves: Richard Henry Lee and Francis 
Lightfoot Lee as signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; William Lee and Arthur Lee as diplomatists; 
Philip Lee as a planter. Lighthorse Harry Lee, their 
cousin, was one of the most audacious revolutionary 
officers and his son Robert E. Lee was the famous Civil 
War general. 

Stratford Hall, the home where most of these men 
were born and lived, was begun in 1729 by Thomas 
Lee, statesman, explorer and owner of a merchant 
fleet. Stratford fell into disrepair in the latter part of 
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the nineteenth century. Today, however, Stratford 
stands, completely restored by the Robert E. Lee 
Memorial Foundation, which began work in 1939. 
Again it rises impressively from the tidewater Potomac 
in Westmoreland County. 

The superb Georgian house with its high-ceilinged 
and spacious. rooms and fine furniture is once again 
the house that its founder built from brick fired in his 
own kilns. The beautiful formal gardens have been 
cleared of weeds and restored. Many crafts and activi- 
ties of a large colonial plantation have been resumed. 
The old grist mill runs again and the famous smoked 
hams, turkeys and sausages are being produced as they 
were in the past. Its 1100 acres are being cultivated 
with corn, wheat, clover, rye and oats. 

The restoration of Stratford Hall is an impressive 
achievement and it adds one more superb treasure to 
Virginia's other priceless relics of colonial days. 


RICHARD LEE, THE EMIGRAN The fireplace in Stratford is large enough to roast an ox. Below is a view across the boxwood gardens 
which follow the original plan. 
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GENERAL ROBERT E. 


THE VINTAGE 


After the grapes have 
been picked they are 
rushed by truck to 
the crusher at the 
nearby winery where 
they are started on 
the process which will 
turn them into wine. 


IN THE NAPA 
VALLEY 


The sunset highlights 
this vineyard in Napa 
Valley, one of the 
most productive wine- 
growing regions in 
Caltfornia. 


THERE ARE SIX colorful vineyard dis- 
tricts in California spread over an area 
stretching from the Mexican to the Oregon 
border. They comprise approximately 520,- 
000 acres and they offer the visitor innumer- 
able delights not the least of which is, of 
course, the liquid magic of the grape itself. 

Winegrowing in Southern California con- 
centrates in San Bernardino and Los An- 
geles counties. Smaller plantings are in San 
Diego, Riverside, Santa Barbara, Ventura, 
and Imperial counties. Los Angeles, how- 
ever, was the first to recognize wine grapes 
as a source of greater and more permanent 
wealth than the gold of the Sierras. As far 
back as 1858 winegrowing in California had 
already reached such a peak that bearing 
vineyards in this area were valued at a thou- 
sand dollars an acre. Southern California 
grows red and white table wines, sparkling 
and dessert wines. 

A wineland trip to the beautiful Cuca- 
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monga Valley unrolls the scenic vistas of 
misty valleys and sun drenched hillsides 
planted in choice grapevines. Traveling north 
one comes to the great wine area of San 
Joaquin Valley with tens of thousands of 
acres of vine plantings. This district covers 
six southern counties of the valley. Its capi- 
tal is Fresno. The counties around Fresno 
are responsible for nearly one third of the 
nation’s total wine output. Water for culti- 
vating these fertile vineyards comes from the 
melting snows of the Sierras that flank the 
valley to the east. Mile upon mile of flourish- 
ing vines produces grapes of every variety 
but mostly those rich in natural sugar, suit- 
able for appetizer and dessert wines such as 
sherry and port. 

The northern coastal counties are generally 
divided into six wine districts, soil conditions 
in each making for distinctive characteristics 
in the wines grown there. Southernmost of 
the three best known districts is the rich 


by Tamara Andreeva 


THE VINEYARDS 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Santa Clara Valley and the steep hillsides 
of the Santa Cruz Mountains which adjoin 
it.on the west, a region famous for red and 
white table wines. The Mission San José 
area in the southern part of Alameda county 
is the place where first grapes were planted 
in 1797 by the mission padres. 

Another important winegrowing district is 
the Napa-Sonoma-Mendocino area north of 
San Francisco Bay. Adjoining Sonoma _ 
county to the east is the beautiful Napa Val- 
ley, with wooded slopes, picturesque stone 
wineries and lovely hillside vineyards lazing 
in the sun. It is one of the most beautiful 
sections of Northern California. Here red 
and white table wines have been grown for 
three quarters of a century. Though wine- 
growing is the dominant agricultural pursuit 
in this valley, with eight hundred vineyards 
dotting it, and a yearly production reaching 
over five million gallons, the Napa Valley 
holds other attractions. It offers a breath- 


taking panorama of mountain peaks, with 
Mount Veeder, a dead volcano, standing 
guard over the county line. At one end of 
the valley is the giant Mount Helena claw- 
ing at the sky with its 4,262 foot peak. At 
the other end the valley slopes gently into the 
blue waters of the San Pablo Bay. Besides 
beautiful views, the valley offers endless 
recreational opportunities and many interest- 
ing natural freaks rivaling those of Yellow- 
stone. Some of the state’s oldest wineries are 
here, with stone-paved passageways and stor- 
age galleries a hundred and more feet under- 
ground. 

The tourist needs only eyes to see the nat- 
_ural variety of these winegrowing districts. 
Whether he chooses to visit a small one- 
family winery or a large modern one with 
hundreds of thousands of gallons as its out- 
put, he is received hospitably and invited to 
taste of each grower’s proudest stock. He 
discovers that wine is grown, not made, with 
- nature performing the miracle of converting 
_ the pure juice of rich, ripe grapes into wine. 
He needs but ears to hear, and plenty of tales 
pour into them from enthusiastic vineyard- 
ists. And no wonder: wine is as old as 
civilization. 

For centuries it has refreshed and de- 
lighted man at war and in peace. In the 
words of A. R. Morrow, America’s foremost 
wine-taster and dean of California’s wine in- 
dustry, “Wine is the only beverage that is 
fittingly used to celebrate the Holy Mass, to 
accompany a workman’s meal, to observe a 
memorable occasion, to inspire a poet, to 
minister to the sick, to welcome guests who 
drop in, to enhance the flavor of cooking, to 
mix drinks that cool in the hot summer day 
or warm the cold evening; to make the con- 
noisseur’s banquet perfect, to launch ships, 


to propose a toast to beggar and king.” 

The therapeutic value of wine has been 
known to mankind long before Christ. To- 
day it is recognized as a healing agent because 
it contains vitamin B, iron, thirteen mineral 
elements necessary to the wellbeing of man, 
not to mention fruit sugars easily assimilated 
by the system, and alcoholic content, source 
of many calories. During the war it was used 
widely at various fronts to help the wounded 
regain their strength. It stood in good stead 
to peasants in devastated countries of Europe 
where a bottle of wine and a loaf of 
bread often were a family’s complete sus- 
tenance. American flyers forced down be- 
hind enemy lines in Italy and France lived 
for weeks on the diet of wine, bread, and 
garlic. 

Besides being commercially important, 
wine has served as inspiration to poet, artist 
and musician since time immemorial. Good 
fellowship and wine have always gone to- 
gether. For centuries, May wine, a punch 
made from white table wine flavored with the 
first wild strawberries and crushed leaves of 
an aromatic herb known as woodruff has 
been the traditional beverage to toast Spring 
in countries of Central Europe. Community 
elders of the Amana religious colony intro- 
duced winemaking into Iowa. With the 
state’s permission they run an _ extensive 
winery, selling something like one thousand 
gallons of wine a year. Originally this wine 
was used for folk and religious celebrations. 

It is not often that a person can drink wine 
and be paid for it, but this is exactly the 
job that is filled by A. R. Morrow, who is 
eighty-seven years old. Morrow did not 
drink wine—outside of professional tasting 
—up to his fifty-seventh year, fearing that 
drinking wine with food would dull his keen 


A TYPICAL WINERY 
Beyond the buildings of this typical California winery are the vineyards that grow on the rolling hills. 


As early as 1858 winegrowing in California was such a profitable industry that suitable land was 
valued as high as a thousand dollars an acre. 


TESTING SAUTERNE 


Using a “wine thief’ a sample of fine sauterne 

is withdrawn from a huge wooden cask in which 

it is being aged. The wine maker will present 
it to the visitor for her verdict. 


taste perception. The story goes that Mor- 
row can sniff at a wine cork and tell not 
only whence the bottle of wine came but for 
how much the vineyard that produced it was 
mortgaged. When prohibition struck, he 
despaired of his job and started drinking 
wine with his meals. To his amazement he 
found that his taste was as keen as ever. So 
he is still drinking wine with his meals and 
tasting wine for a fee. 

No one can tell with certainty exactly when 
wine was introduced to mankind. Russia’s 
major grape varieties are believed to be di- 
rect descendants of what the legend claims 
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The Trinity Grape Vine at San Gabriel, Cali- 
fornia, was planted in 1775. 


was the world’s first grape vine planted by 
Noah near the town of Erivan in Armenia. 
The earliest known treatise on wine was writ- 
ten by one Arnaldus de Villanova and goes 
back to 1311. But it speaks of wine only as 
medicine and says nothing of it as pleasant 
beverage. Bronze libations cups, many of 
them reposing in contemporary museums, 


These huge storage casks are part of a winery 
operated by monks, one of whom is checking 
the dates of various vintages. 


The famous Greystone Winery in Napa County 
resembles a stone castle on the Rhine. 


show that Chinese had offered libations of 
votive wine as early as 1122 B.C. 

Today’s scientist explains wine’s popularity 
with the ancients simply enough. In the days 
when refrigeration was unknown, a drink 
that kept well and improved with aging was 
a boon. From ancient Rome and Greece 
winemaking migrated to Europe, and in the 
Middle Ages became one of its leading in- 
dustries. Not only was it important as an 
article of trade; it often served as coin: tax 
collectors would accept fees in wine (which 
did not hold true of other produce). 

Since the Church was dominant in the 
Middle Ages, monks became prominent in 
vitaculture. History has it that champagne 
owes its existence to a discovery made by 
Dom Perignon, a Benedictine monk. Cham- 
pagne was rediscovered in this country by 


The mechanical crusher separates the grapes 
from their stems without breaking the seeds. 


one ‘Nicholas Longworth in Ohio, who by 
sheer chance found that in the process of 
fermenting wine can develop effervescence. 
__Though improved vine stock was later 
brought in by European settlers, winegrowing 
was already in existence in America before 
Columbus. The Spanish conquistadors im- 
proved winegrowing and the padres made an 
art of it. Winemaking they started is still go- 
ing on in the old California missions and 
the wineries built around them. Gradually 
winemaking spread all over the country, 
with Ohio, Hudson River Valley of New 
York State, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Arkansas, Washington and Oregon leading 
the parade. But all the while California pro- 
duced nine-tenths of the nation’s output. 
California’s oldest producing vine is called 
(Continued on page 30) 


THE MISSION AT SONOMA 


Around this historic mission Franciscan Fathers planted grapes long before the gold rush. In the 
same vicinity in the latter half of the nineteenth century the first successful planting of new wine 
grape varieties from northern Europe was made. 


THE WATERFRONT AT SEATTLE 


This airview of Seattle shows the city's harbor and business district. In the distance at the left is Mount Baker and at the right can be seen part of the twenty- 
six mile long Lake Washington. The ferry boat in the left foreground is on its way to Bremerton, home of the bustling Puget Sound Navy Yard. 


THE LAND PAUL BUNYAN MADE 


WHETHER PAUL BUNYAN’S plow, the 
dreams of Juan de Fuca or the ponderous me- 


_anderings of a gigantic Ice Age glacier pro- 


duced it, the vigorous jumble of land and 
water that is the Puget Sound country 
sprawls over the northwestern corner of these 
United States and confidently flaunts its in- 
comparable versatility. The dash and dare, 


_ git-up-an-go, ingenuity, imagination and ac- 


tion of the restless spirits who pioneered it 
gave the country an initial headlong impetus it 
has never quite gotten over. Though it may 
sometimes be raucous, lusty, boisterous or 
harsh, it has never been accused of being dull 


by Clifton Abbott 


and, for visitor or resident, offers almost 
everything to be desired. 

Its geography is rugged; its mercurial his- 
tory is that of America’s last frontiersmen; 
it has perennial blessings of opportunity and 
probably contains within less square miles 
more things to do, more places to go and 
more sights to see than any other place. The 


‘combination is Puget Sound, and its people 


—its lumberjacks and sailors, farmers and 
cattlemen, industrialists, prospectors and op- 
portuntists—and its tourists—love it. 
“Hell, man,” said a typical sourdough en- 
thusiast, “It’s God’s country! His ’n ours.” 


The ungainly jigsaw that makes a mess of 
the left hand corner of Washington’s map has 
prompted some curious tales regarding its 
creation. The addicts of folklore have it that 
the legendary Paul Bunyan became tired of 
having to go one place to fish, another to hunt, 
somewhere else to ski, still somewhere else to 
sail and so on and on and on. Every time the 
prodigious Paul wanted to relax, it seemed 
he had to travel somewhere to do it. Then, 
too, he was appalled at the monotonous same- 
ness of most of the country. He determined 
to fix him up a place that would have every- 
thing that was enjoyable, nothing that wasn’t 
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Western Wats 


Ray Atkeson 


PARADISE ICE CAVE 


Mount Rainier has twenty-eight glaciers and a number of permanent ice fields. In, these beautiful 
ice caves have been formed of which this is one of the most impressive. 


Ray Atkeson 
MOUNT RAINIER AT SUNSET 


Rising from the green of the luxuriant Puget 

Sound forest the symmetrical, snow covered cone 

of Mount Rainier reaches a height of 14,408 

feet above sea level. It is the third highest peak 
in the United States. 


and at the same time be different from any- 
place he’d ever been. So he hooked Babe, 
the Blue Ox, to his mammoth plow and, with 
prodigal flourishes, made Puget Sound the 
country it is today. 

Scientists say ’tain’t so. They submit the 
less fanciful explanation that, first, volcanic 
action brought forth great streams of lava 
and the weight of the hot, plastic rock wore 
away all but the highest hills. Some of these 
became volcanic and built themselves up to 
tremendous height. Thereafter enormous 
glaciers slid down from the north and cov- 
ered the area. As it began to warm up, great 
pools of water were left standing by dams 
of partially melted glaciers. These ice dams 
disappeared rather suddenly and the rush of 
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water to the sea carved out numerous valleys, 
ridges and gorges. Then the sea rose and 
filled them all up: Puget Sound. 

There is some discrepancy, too, in the time 
element. The spinners of tales say the ener- 
getic Bunyan completed his private vacation 
land in but a single afternoon off—more or 
less by way of diversion. The geologists be- 
lieve that it took approximately 150 million 
years longer. 

In Venice, it seems, in 1596, an old salt told 
a sea story. He was a Greek named Apostolus 
Valerianos, better known as Juan de Fuca—a 
pseudonym he had acquired during some 


forty years of service in the Spanish navy. 


A according to him: 


... Ona voyage of discovery to the North 


West coast of America hee followed the coast 
of California and Oregon until hee came to 
the latitude of 48 degrees, there finding that 
the land trended north and north east, with a 
broad inlet of sea between 48 and 49 degrees 
of laitude . . . saying therein more than 
twenty days, found’ that the land trended 
sometimes north west and north east and also 
east and south east... . and hee passed divers 
islands and . . . hee being entered thus farre 
into said strait, and being come to the North 
Sea already, (so he thought) and finding the 
sea wide enough everywhere, hee thought that 
he had now well discharged his office and 
done the thing hee was sent to do and hee not 
being armed to resist the force of the savage 
people . . . hee therefore set sayle and re- 
turned homeward againe .. . where hee ar- 
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Eventually, after several hardy sea captains 
had attempted it, Captain John Mears, in the 
seagoing Nootka sailed into the broad inlet 
and found everything as it had been de- 
scribed—the strait, the San Juan Islands, the 
Gulf of Georgia and the Haro Canal. Mears, 
in deference to its supposed discoverer, named 
it the Strait of Juan de Fuca. But historians 
—while they admit that it was remarkable 


—concede only that the Greek master was 


possessed of a gifted imagination. He had, 
they say, never been anywhere near the 
northwest coast and. had fabricated every- 
thing he had described, it was nothing more 
than a dream, a myth. 


With this diverse ancestry, Puget Sound 
could turn out to be almost anything. And 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The 582 acre campus of the University of Washington with its superb view of Mount Rainier is one 
of the most beautiful in America. The eighty-eight university buildings are in the Tudor-Gothic style 
of architecture. 
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Western Ways 


it did, as you can easily find out in a day. 
Fed from the Pacific Ocean by the east- 
west lateral of the Strait of Juan de Fuca, the 
sound itself turns north at almost a right 
angle. Running deep into the inland, it cuts 
out the Olympic Peninsula wherein, for one 
thing, it contains the Olympic National Park. 
Billed as America’s Last West, it was estab- 
lished in 1938. ~by_ act of Congress_ and its 
fresh abundance is tempting in the extreme. 
- Bounded on three sides by salt water, studded 
with jutting mountain peaks and virgin stands 
bee timber and dimpled with broad, smooth 
lakes, the peninsula has a three hundred-mile 
shoreline. One hundred miles is swept by 
the surfs of the Pacific in irregular grandeur 
and the long, clean, fresh and seemingly in- 
numerable beaches are e readily accessible for 


MOUNT BAKER 


The Cascade Mountain range with its principal summits averaging eight thousand feet in altitude 

runs northward from the Columbia River to the Canadian border, dividing Washington into an 

eastern and western section. Mount Baker, with an altitude of 10,730 feet, is glacier covered like 
Mount Rainier. 


swimming, sun basking, surf fishing or the 
digging of the famed and tasty razor clams 
which everywhere abound. 

Here, in the same day if you are equipped 
with a Bunyanesque energy, you may ride 
new mountain trails seeing elk, deer, bear, 
cougar and lesser animals by the score, 
straddle glaciers, ski, live in quaint chalets, 
walk through flowered mountain meadows 
flanked by gaunt alpine forests, glistening 
waterfalls and hidden lakes, sun bathe, catch 
a whale, see a sea monster if you are lucky or 


imaginative, take a dip in hot springs without. 


peer and fish streams and lakes for enormous 
land-locked salmon or battle it out with the 
steelhead trout. You can sail boats, climb a 
tree, have a snowfight and then take a dip in 
either salt or fresh water. You can catch 


Ray Atkeson 


up on your night life in the cosmopolitan 
Seattle. 

Surrounded by towering forested ridges, 
the blue gem that is Lake Crescent washes the 
base of the Olympic Mountains. Following 
its southern shore the broad Olympic high- 
way and its branches give easy access to 
many tempting summer resorts. Lake Cres- 
cent is famous among sportsman for its fight- 
ing Beardslee trout, believed to be unique. 
Nearby is smaller (and prettier) Lake Suth- 
erland. Though only a few miles from Lake 
Crescent, two hot springs resorts are deep 
within the Olympics. In fetching settings 
the mammoth outdoor pools filled with 
sparkling hot mineral water are convenient 
starting points for hiking, camping or sight- 
secing trips in the northern part of the park. 

At the mouths. of swift mountain rivers, or 
sheltered in snug coves, are the rambling vil- 
lages of the sturdy natives, the Indians. Clal- 
lams, Makahs, Quillayets, Queets, Quinaults 
and Twanohs. Outstanding for its graceful 
lines, power, speed and. sweep, the seaworthy 
canoes of these Indians are trim craft and the 
trip in one of them—down a river, through 
a lake or into the ocean—is as unusual as it is 
thrilling. 

On the eastern side of the sound is the 
crowning triumph of the Puget Sound coun- 
try—the spectacular all-year-round play- 
ground topped by majestic Mount Ranier. (It 
supports twenty-eight glaciers—the biggest 
ice plant in the world.) The Mount Ranier 
National Park attracts travelers from all over 
the world and its fame and beauty and at- 
tractions are widespread. 

At the back door of every Puget Sound 
city are the hundreds of islands, peninsulas, 
inlets, straits, coves, slips, reefs, bays, chan- 
nels and harbors that give the Sound its fan- 
tastic intricacy. Practically anywhere are 
secret coves and driftwood littered beaches, 
picturesque headlands and rocky cliffs that 
delight the eye and fire the imagination. The 
charmed islands range in size from a few 
square feet to the second largest in America. 
On the larger ones are good roads, small 
towns and farms, evergreen forests and cozy 
inns. In some areas the channels between 
the islands are so narrow they bring the 
islands they separate within jumping distance. 
All of the principal ones can be reached in an 
automobile. A widespread ferry system at 
exceptionally economical rates affords minor 
trips all over the sound. 

Dominating the country is the complex city 
of Seattle, largest in the Pacific Northwest. 
It’s neat location on world trade routes and 
its undeniably magnificent harbor system 
have been largely responsible for its rapid 
growth—it is not yet one hundred—and the 
extensive development of hydro-electric 
power will probably see it expand into a di- 
verse and extensive industrial center. It is 
the United States’ nearest port to the Orient 
and Alaska and is already in line with some 
of the proposed world air routes. 

Seattle’s rowdy and romantic waterfront 
pictures and preserves the character of its 
past. From it Seattle took root and grew. 
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Its saloons, wharves, markets, joints and 
people still exude the horny-handed zest for 
strong work, high living, adventure and ex- 
citement that characterize the city. A skid- 
road is the logger’s term for a pathway 
cleared through a forest and “paved” with 
logs spaced at about six foot intervals. Drawn 
by horses, the lumber laden sleds bump 
roughly over the skidroad. And Skidroad is 
the nickname Seattle’s people have given to 
the waterfront area. 

Here come and go the men and women who 
give the country its tang—the lumberjacks, 
the sailors from any and every port, the 
down-and-outers, the people born too late to 
be real pioneers. It is in Seattle, too, that 
Alaska takes on the aspect of reality. It was 
Alaskan gold that pushed the city on its 
present way to prosperity and that territory 
of opportunity still plays a vital part in Se- 
attle’s commercial pattern. 

Built on seven hills, Seattle rises sharply 
from the water’s edge and gives the buildings 
of the business district an added appearance 
of towering height. As a result of the in- 
cline, the city itself is composed of many lev- 
els, with one block being considerably higher 
than the next. With each rise from the 
waterfront, the streets seem to take on an in- 
dividuality, as though each plane were of a 
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distinct caste and separate from its neighbors. 
While this is’ not literally true, Seattle’s 
cliques of social, cultural, educational anc 
financial levels are polygonal and this is some- 
what reflected by the zones of architecture. 
Many pleasant districts of homes of families 
of middle-to-high incomes dot the city and, 
owing to the mild climate and somewhat 
overly abundant moisture, all are surrounded 
with grass, flowers, shrubs and trees to the 
delight of those accustomed to less fortunate 
locales. This same plentiful rainfall is prev- 
alent throughout the Puget Sound country 
and is something of a sore tooth for its pub- 
licists. Shout as they may—and do—about 
the region’s mild climate (which it surely is) 
it does. rain throughout the fall and winter, 
with seldom a completely clear day, and in 
Seattle it averages about three feet a year, 
though with an average temperature of only 
forty degrees in the winter months. 

On one of the clear days, the city is a jewel. 
Seen from atop one of the surrounding hills, 
both the serrated Olympics and the snow- 
covered Cascades form an exciting backdrop 
and the massive altitude of Mount Ranier’s 
snowy cone gives majesty to many views. 

Among American cities Seattle ranks third 
in home ownership. It is a town of many 
races and nationalities. Its lush lumbering and 


THE WASHINGTON WHEAT FIELDS 


fishing attracted many Finns and Scan-— 


dinavians. Its growing industry attracted 
several peoples from the Balkans as well as 
Irish and Italians, with a scattering of Ger- 
mans, Frenchmen and English. In the early 
days of the sailing ships there was an influx of 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, Hawaiians and 
Negroes. 

The war boomed its population to well 
over the half million mark and there are indi- 
cations that a considerable portion of these 
newcomers will remairi in Seattle. The cost 
of living and the standard of living are at an 
advantageous balance for the working man 
and this is actively supported by vigorous 
union elements. The area received two bil- 
lion dollars in war contracts, consisting large- 
ly of shipbuilding and aircraft construction, 
with the Boeing corporation employing more 
than thirty thousand men and women in the 
construction of the Flying Fortress and the 
B-29. Some of this number will find peace- 
time jobs producing-the Stratoliners and Clip- 
per Ships. Seattle is also a United States 
Army Port of Embarkation, the center of the 


Pacific Northwest Army Quartermaster corps . 


and headquarters of the extensive 13th Naval 
District. With three lakes in its eity limits, 
it has 193 miles of waterfront, almost all of 
which is thoroughly utilized. Boats and 


Agriculture like all other activities in the state of Washington is carried on in the most modern manner. Here a tractor is pulling a combine on one of the state's great 


wheat fields. 
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ships ot every description and flag are con- 
tinually in and out of its docks. 

Some of the things that happened in the 
lives of the original settlers of Seattle make 
fascinating reading. Take the story of Asa 
Mercer’s wooing of several hundred eastern 
girls away from their homes—it alone is an 
epic tale of youth in a young America. 

At twenty-three Asa was president of what 
was later to become the Washington State 
University. He was also its only professor 
and undoubtedly an above average young 
man. There were then about nine men for 
every woman in Seattle and the women were 
already married. The men were young pi- 
oneers working alone in the raw country and 
developing a new United States territory. In 
the east, hundreds of thousands of other 
young men were killing each other in civil 
war and leaving an appalling number of 
widows and orphans. To the young and 
lonesome college president there was no good 

reason why such an uncomfortable situation 
_ should long endure and he said as much to the 
territorial governor and the legislature. is 
plan was generally approved, but no action 
was taken and the impetuous Asa collected 
money from sympathizers and set out for the 
East. 

In Boston he met groups of young war 
widows facing the bleak prospect of a hus- 
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SHIPPING TIMBER 


Washington's forests, most of which lie west of the Cascade Range, produce more lumber than any 
other section of equal size in America. The lumberjack here, working with the snow covered Olympics 
in the distance, is preparing giant logs of the valuable Douglas fir for shipment to the lumber mill. 


bandless life and described the Puget Sound 
country’s natural beauty and opportunities. 
Also, he said, there were along its shores a 
remarkable quantity of single, dashing and 
handsome young men eager to acquire a wife. 
Scores immediately volunteered to let Mercer 
escort them into the wilderness, but unfor- 
tunately he lacked money and he could only 
take eleven. He made his choice upon the 
basis of the girls’ families, education and 
morals and the group with which he returned 
to Seattle was far, far above average, even 
in the East. In the empty Northwest they 
were swallowed up with a rapidity which left 
Mercer astonished, single and still lonesome. 
It was little consolation that he was then 
elected to’ the legislature. 

He resolved to go directly to the nation’s 
capital and ask the federal government for a 
ship large enough to carry five hundred bored, 
useless girls from the tired East to the fresh 
Northwest where they would have a chance 
to live a full life. The alert twenty-five year 
old lawmaker and educator was old enough 
to know that there would be many who would 
consider his plan preposterous and impos- 
sible, but Asa had an ace in the hole. He 
knew a man at the capital whose broad sense 


of humanity and whose own pioneering in- 
stincts and experience would allow him to see 
eye to eye with the idealistic young logician. 
Not only had the fondled Mercer on his lap 
when Asa was but a child, but he had author- 
ity. He was Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States. Asa again started east. 

Stopping overnight on his way to Wash- 
ington, he awoke the next morning to read 
to his astonishment and despair that Mr. Lin- 
coln had been assassinated. Going to sad- 
dened and confused Washington would be of 
no benefit. He went instead to Massachu- 
setts and told his story to the governor who, 
oddly enough, approved. While, he re- 
marked gallantly, he couldn’t say there were 
too many women in Massachusetts, he did 
believe that there were too few men. Mercer’s 
satisfied original cadre of eleven girls had 
written of their new homes in glowing terms. 
He was again swamped with applications. Re- 
sorting to his first plan of critically judging 
standards and backgrounds, he chose five 
hundred of the best females New England 
had to offer. With this half of his argosy 
completed, he went to the capital to obtain 
transportation. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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GIFTS FOR THE YOUNGSTERS 


Eager youngsters gather around a Naval Civil Affairs officer in Saipan as he 
prepares to distribute gifts. 


BRINGING A NEW DEAL 
TO SAIPAN 


by Vineent Martire and Hanson Hathaway 
Official U. S. Navy Photographs 


THE FRIENDLY Chamorran people of Sai- 
pan, the western Pacific island, are not po- 
litically astute. With no strong instinct for 
nationalism, they are less interested in their 
form of government than in the continuation 
of their life of calm and well-fed dignity. It 
was without any intent to stir international 
dispute, then, that a committee of Chamorros 
asked a surprised United States Military 
Government official last summer for a charter 
from the American National Red Cross. 

Unaware of international implications, 
Mrs. Josephine D. Sablon, wife of the chief 
of the village of Charan Kanoa, explained 
briefly : 

“We have organized the Saipan Relief and 
Welfare Society. The Society wishes to be- 
come a part of the American Red Cross. Al- 
ready we have three hundred members and 
$100.” 

As the small woman in the printed dress 
continued her explanation, the MG man rea- 
lized he was witnessing the fruits of a posi- 
tive American policy toward the Chamorran 
people, a policy designed expressly to help 
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the native population and remove from their 
mouths the sour taste of Japanese occupation. 
Mrs. Sablon’s large, brown eyes glistened 
with emotion : ; 

“We Chamorros were never happy under 
the Japanese. We believe the Americans 
have come to stay on Saipan and we want to 


become Americans too., We know that the. 


American Red Cross stands for democracy 
and America. If we are part of the Red 
Cross, then we are part of America, too.” 
The identification of the American Red 
Cross with American citizenship is not hard 
to explain in the light of Saipan’s history. 
Saipan is one of the three important islands 
in the group of fifteen that makes up the 
Marianas Islands. The other two are Guam 
and Tinian. It was from Saipan that a B-29 
Superfortress took off last summer to open 
the Atomic Age by dropping a bomb on Hiro- 
shima. The Marianas have reached their 
greatest strategic significance in the air age, 
but even before, they were strategically im- 
portant enough for the United States to se- 
cure Guam from the Spanish in 1899 and, at 


This quartet of Chamorran girls is swinging 
along an American built road to an American 
school house. 


the same time, for the Germans to pay four 
and a half million dollars to Spain for the rest 
of the group, with the Carolines and Palau 
thrown into the bargain. 

The volcanic Marianas islands, first dis- 
covered by Magellan in 1521, are some 1,600 


miles east of the Philippines, 1,500 miles 


south of Japan, and 6,000 miles west of the 
United States. Guam, some 225 square miles 
in area, is slightly larger than Saipan. 

The Germans retained their control of the 
Marianas until 1914 when the Japanese, 


choosing the winning side in World War I, 


joined the Allies and took possession of the 
Marianas, Marshall, Caroline and Palau 
Islands. The League of Nations gave Japan 
a mandate over the former German islands. 

As a people, the 3,200 Chamorros on Sai- 
pan and the 24,000 spread around the other 
Japanese-mandated islands in the Marianas 
are individualists. With a long pagan his- 
tory stretching back to the earliest settlement 
of the islands by seafarers from southeastern 
Asia, the Chamorros were constitutionally 
opposed to regimentation. From Spain there 
remains a legacy of almost universal Catholi- 
cism. 

Prototype of rugged individualism, Cha- 


morro style, is a character slightly under five 


feet tall who insists on being called by his 
full name, José Blas Ana Taitano. Smaller 
and less physically attractive than most of his 
neighbors, Taitano nevertheless embodies 
their desire for the good life. 

He has known in all his fifty-six years 
nothing but the comfortable island of Saipan, 
on which he was born. He has known all of 
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the island’s masters, the Spanish, the Ger- 
mans, the Japanese and, now, the Americans. 
Spanish rule ended when he was nine years 
old and, with aplomb that was typical, he 
moved smoothly into German domination. 
Like his brother Chamorros, Taitano did as 
best he could under each regime. He avoid- 
ed what he considered unnecessary or too 


rigorous work. He went fishing a lot in 
Magicienne Bay, in front of Charan Kanoa 
where he hhad set up housekeeping with his 
Chamorran dream girl in a home made of 
driftwood and thatch, buttressed with coco- 
nut logs. His diminutive wife did most of 
the work about the home and, like his neigh- 
bors, he had only occasional trouble with the 
village chiefs. 

On holidays, Taitano sometimes consumed 
more tuba than he could absorb. Tuba is a 
violent fermentation of the juice of coconuts, 
which prompts “Lost Weekend’ overtones 
when taken in quantity. 

Unlike most of his neighbors on Guam, 
Taitano had not been exposed to formal edu- 
cation. There had been no attempt to arouse 
any civic feeling in him. His various mas- 
ters tried to use him the way they used the 
big native water buffalo called carabao. Asa 
result, Taitano resisted his successive masters 
in a negative but persistent fashion. 

His family fared well enough. The heavy 
rains and hot sun of Saipan nourish the wild 
taro, coconuts, breadfruit, bananas, arrowroot 
and yams. When meat was needed, there 
were fish in Magicienne Bay, ducks to be 
speared in shallow lagoons, wild dove and 
qtiail to be netted in the jungle. Until the 
Japanese came with a more stringent idea of 
Chamorran responsibility in production, life 
was pleasant for Taitano and his friends. He 
had time to sire ten children. 

But the arrival of the Japanese changed 
everything for Taitano. The Japanese were 
after progress with a military flavor. Japanese 
people were imported from the mainland, 
fuzzy-haired Kanakas were brought from 
the Carolines, and the Chamorros themselves 


TEMPORARY INTERNMENT 


Because they had given aid to the Japanese some families were interned. However, they manage to 
keep up some semblance of home life in the prison camp. While the children sprawl! about the floor, 
one mother sleeps and another sews. 


G. |. waterbuckets come in handy when this 


Chamorran youngster totes water for her 


mother. 


were driven hard to squeeze the last ounce of 
production from fertile Saipan. 

By the time he was fifty, Taitano was an 
unwilling slave in the sugar mill the Japanese 
erected in Charan Kanoa (the Japanese, un- 
able to pronounce the letter ““R”’, changed the 
name of the village to Cha/lan Kanoa during 
their stay.) Earlier he had worked as one 
of forty thousand laborers sweating in the 
sugar fields, the coffee acres and the coconut 
groves for a few cents a day. 

Taitano was at work in the sugar mill in 
June, 1944, when word leaked out that an 
American armada was steaming up from the 
south toward Saipan and nearby Tinian to 
eject the Japanese. Taitano gave a satisfied 
glance at the Japanese overlords who ran the 
sugar mill for the Nanyo Kohatshu Kaishi 
(South Seas Development Company) and 
promptly took off for the hills, just ahead of 
the first big shells that come swooshing up 
from U. S. naval guns below the horizon. 
Taitano summarized his reactions in these 
words: 

“Hear big noise. I look. Sugar mill 
jumps up high. Jap man run by me. I give 
Jap man kick in pants. I, José Blas Ana 
Taitano, am free.” 

Yes, Taitano was free. While he and other 
Chamorros hid in the hills, American forces 
cleaned the Japanese garrisons from Saipan 
and Tinian and then, a month later, swept 
southward to liberate Guam. 

Taitano, at first, was not too positive about 
his freedom. The Japanese had taken special 
pains to tell the inhabitants of Saipan that 
the Americans would slit their ears, take their 
women and impose other indignities. The 

(Continued on page 33) 
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by Frank Illingworth 


With photographs by the author 


HIGH OVERHEAD a dark speck sails on 
stiff pinions, eyes watching every movement 
of man and dog, waiting for the “point” that 
means grouse huddling in the heather. The 
game is flushed, and instantly the peregrine 
rolls over and in a mighty “stoop” hurtles 
earthwards at something over 150 miles per 
hour. 

Possibly the attack ends with a loud thud, 
a puff of feathers and an inert form falling to 
the ground. But possibly the grouse rockets 
away across the moor, hurls itself into 
heather only to turn on its winged tracks and 
gain ground while the falcon “rings up,” 
circling overhead on mighty wings until once 
more the pointer marks down the bird and 
the man flushes it. Another breath-taking 
“stoop” and swift chase, with falcon and 
grouse putting forward every ounce of energy 
and thought in a battle of wits and speed. 

Such was the sight that Private R. Dona- 
hue, of Chicago and the 3rd American Di- 
vision, and of the American Falconers’ As- 
sociation, was anxious to see when the 
British Museum put him: in touch with me. 
Nothing would I have liked better; for Brit- 


ish and American falconers seldom meet with 


“hawks on their fists,” but our leaves did not 
coincide. 

To those who imagine that falconry lost its 
favor in Britain about the time that fat king 
of ours, Henry VIII, fell into a dyke where 


he would have drowned but for the help of. 


a fellow falconer, let me say that falconry 
has a wider following in Britain today than 
at any time during the last century. 

Up to the outbreak of war, the tinkle of 
the falcon’s bell was to be heard over the 
weald and the wold, in Kent and Cornwall, 
over Salisbury Plain, the Isle of Wight and 


THE PEREGRINE FALCON 


For its size the peregrine falcon is perhaps 
the most powerful bird of prey that flies, 
and its courage is as great as its power. 
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{ RETURNING TO HIS TRAINER 


A well trained peregrine falcon, having failed to kill a grouse, returns to 
| the falconer’s “'fist."" Falconry was probably introduced into England about 
860 where it became the favorite sport of the nobility. 


the Fenns. The King had falcons; the Lon- 
don Zoo was training “hawks” for falconry, 
and several schools and the British Falconers’ 
Association had a growing membership. 

The only difficulty was to secure birds suit- 
able for training. In Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
he who raided the peregrine eyries went to 
jail for up to seven years; and if the penalty 
was gradually reduced, up to the outbreak of 
war the peregrine was still the most strenu- 
ously protected bird in Britain. And the 
peregrine was protected in Greenland, Ice- 

land and Scandinavia as well. But where 
there’s a will, and a “black market,” there’s a 
way! Thus the falcon “trappers,” myself 
“among them, traveled as far afield as Arctic 
Lapland in efforts to secure the immensely 
handsome and powerful gyr-falcon that soars 
on white wings above sub-Polar snow-peaks. 

Then came the war, and after nine hundred 
years of protection the peregrine was out- 
lawed. 

It is a little known fact-that falcons have 
played an important part in war since the 
Crusaders relied on a “wing” of peregrines to 

» intercept Saracen carrier-pigeons. The First 
World War saw the Germans take a leaf out 
of the Crusaders’ book: they formed a Falcon 
Patrol to combat spies who sent their intel- 
ligence to the Allies by pigeon-post. 

Likewise, the recently ended war saw both 

enemy and ally employing falcons. The re- 

port in Britain that the U. S. Falconers’ As- 
sociation was fitting sharp knives to falcon 
breasts and training the birds to fly at enemy 
barrage-balloons smacks of Jules Verne. But 

it is a fact that Germany revived her Falcon 
Patrol; and, in 1940, British Army Intelli- 
gence formed a Falcon Wing to intercept 
the “unidentified pigeons’ constantly re- 
ported flying fast and straight across the 

South Coast to the Continent, and be it 

noticed these falcons intercepted several 

_ pigeons carrying coded messages from Axis 

agents in Britain. 
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But while the trained hawks were on the 
side of the Allies, the wild falcons turned 
Quisling, killing the carrier-pigeons released 
by R.A.F, pilots—and were promptly out- 
lawed by the Air Ministry! 

Falconers were quick to take their oppor- 
tunity. Where ever the eyries were, there 
men wearing steel helmets and shoulder pad- 
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GUARDING ITS PREY 


Standing over a dead bird which it has brought to its eyrie this pere- 
grine falcon hisses bitterly at the photographer. He was lowered two 
hundred feet down a cliff to take this picture. 


ding swung down the five hundred-foot bluffs 
to capture the young birds, or eyasses as they 
are called. 

But the falconers are not unduly worried 
now that peace has returned to the falcons 
their nine centuries-old protection. By a 
strange quirk of British legislation the law 

(Continued on page 32) 


THE ART OF 
MAKE-UP 


Great skill is re- 
quired to build the 
elaborate coiffure 
which is the Gei- 
sha's crowning glory. 


Several years of training were necessary to teach the geisha the 
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THE ART OF MUSIC 


blandishments and arts of entertainment essential to her profession. 


THE ART OF MOVE- 
MENT 


One of the most beau- 

tiful Geishas poses 

before an altar during 
a festival in Tokio. 
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THE GREATEST | significance attaches to 
General Douglas MacArthur’s recent decree 
outlawing prostitution and the sale of Japa- 
nese girls to geisha establishments in Japan. 
It means that Japanese girls no longer will 
have to submit to the human degradation 
which has been the miserable lot of their sex 
for generations in Japan. 

This “Emancipation Proclamation” for the 
Japanese woman gives her a new level of 
human dignity and decency. It wipes out, 
legally at least, her inferior status. 

Back in the 1930’s, bold Japanese women 
suffragettes launched a crusade to eradicate 


the geisha industry in Japan. They made 
little or no headway, largely because Japan 
was so overwhelmingly a man’s world, with 
woman occupying a vastly inferior position; 
and because almost all the captains of finance, 
government leaders, and kingpin politicians 
were staunch patrons of geisha houses. 

In those days, more than eighty thousand 
Japanese girls were avowed geishas. Almost 
all of them came from impoverished homes 
—-from the rice paddies, the fishing villages, 
rural communities, and the wretched slum 
districts.. They never had a chance in life. 

Representatives of geisha establishments 
went on tours, looking over and picking out 
“material.” If a little girl seemed bright and 
had somewhat better than average looks, she 
was chosen for training to become a geisha: 
She herself had no choice in the matter. 
Being in desperate economic circumstances, 
her parents sold her for a ridiculously pitiful 
price. It ran as low as ten dollars and never 
exceeded seventy dollars (in terms of Amer- 
ican money). 

-So, torn from her family and marched off 
like a slave (it was said that she was being 
lent to the geisha house and placed under a 
“contract” to it), the young girl—probably 
then only six or seven—entered her new 
“home.” At the geisha establishment, her 
training began at once. She was taught disci- 
pline and obedience to her new mistress, 
whom she had to call “mother.” 

During the ensuing several years, her 
course of training was an intensive and all- 
embracing one. It included: how to walk 
and talk gracefully, how to smile charmingly, 
how to entertain, flatter and please men. That, 
and dance and play the samisen (a Japanese 
musical instrument much like a guitar), and 
how ot entertain, flatter and please men. That, 
above all! It’s true that these young geishas 
were trained primarily to be entertainers: Yet, 
later on, many of them embraced prostitution. 

Having reached the age of fourteen or 
thereabouts, the young geisha was thought to 
be sufficiently trained to launch her career as 
an “entertainer.” By now, she had accus- 


s 


Such scenes as this are rare in Tokio now-a- 
days. This trio of Geishas are strolling in a 
shrine garden. 


THE ART OF DRESS 


A geisha's training generally commenced at the early age of six or seven. She was considered ready to 
begin her career as an entertainer about the age of fourteen. 


tomed herself to the geisha establishment and 
its regimen and atmosphere; and had re- 
signed herself to her unhappy fate. 

She had little or no contact with the “old 
timers” under the same roof. What went on 
in the “entertainment rooms” was a matter 
for conjecture—for she hadn’t, up until then, 
seen or experienced the life there. 

So, at the appointed time, she entered the 


second stage of her career. She went forth, 


perfumed, costumed, her hair done in in- 
tricate coiffure, to meet and mingle with men 


guests. Her value would soon be obvious. 
At the entrance to the geisha house, a clog- 
keeper, kneeling to to every arriving guest, 
relieved the Japanese man of his shoes and 
gave him soft sandals to wear. Past a bow- 
ing maid and down a maze of corridors pat- 
tered the sandaled Jap, finally reaching a 
beautifully-landscaped inner garden. Then, 
at last, he entered a big room possessing 
multi-colored walls, paper sliding doors, and 
screens with intriguing patterns. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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LEVIATHANS OF THE GREAT LAKES 
(Continued from page 13) 


steel ladders onto the ballast tanks, 
located under the hatch covers. Every 
speck of coal dust is swept into the 
hold. A hoseman shoots a stream 
of water at the walls and floor. Fin- 
ished with the job, the sailors, their 
faces a deep black and_ throats 
clogged with coal dust hurry into the 
hold and with larger brooms follow 
the hoseman, pushing the water, pud- 
dled on the floor, into the corner 
sewers. Finally, wheat chaff, sprin- 
kled on the floor to absorb the mois- 
ture, is swept, into the sewer. 

By this time, tall grain elevators 
loom ahead. The freighter, nestled 
next to the dock, stops beneath the 
grain chutes. Like a golden torrent, 
the grain flows into the holds. Ina 
couple of hours thousands. of bushels 
of grain lie evenly loaded in the 
holds. 

As soon as the freighter leaves 
port, ponderous tarpaulins are spread 
over each hatch. Tightly battened 
down by means of “butterflies,” pieces 
of steel connecting the hatches and 
hooked to the deck, the grain load is 
protected against rain and wind. 

Plowing along past Apostle Islands, 
around “Cape Horn” on the northern 
tip of Kewenau Peninsula in Michi- 
gan and one to Whitefish Point and 
the narrow, twisting channel into 
Sault Sainte Marie, the freighter 
drops twenty feet into Lake Huron. 
Usually within sight of land, the steel 
giant pushes her nose toward the 
huge grain elevators in Buffalo. 

Ask any Great Lakes sailor ‘the 
meaning of “soogie-moogie” and then 
watch his eyes widen and then become 
slits with an ominous gleam. Unfor- 
tunately, tradition-bound companies 
retain the white cabins on the freight- 
ers. For the deckhands, this means 
only one thing: “Soogie-moogie.” 

Wearing boots, the deckhands drag 
out the high pressure hose, A mix- 
ture of water, lye and soap in a 
large paint can is carried to the top 
deck. Smeared over the cabin walls 
with stiff brooms, the concoction is 
then rinsed off with the hose. 

Overhead rivets cause the greatest 
irritation . The water running down 
the sailor’s arms produces fancy curse 
words in cool weather. Eccentric 
mates have even been known to order 
this work done when snow was 
falling. 

A favorite task to impose on idle 
hands while on duty is the job of 
chipping paint. Crews are eternally 
painting cabins and decks and then 
chipping off the paint for another 
painting. 

Not generally noted for their paint- 
ing skill, the deck force nevertheless 
applies coat after coat in often weird 
streaky designs. One impetuous mate, 
anxious to complete the painting of 
the deck and hatches, ordered the 
ship’s searchlight trained on the deck. 
Work could then proceed night and 
day. 

One-half of the hatches were 
painted in daylight. The night shift 
mixed what was. supposedly the same 
color. At night, it blended with 
the other color. Daylight revealed a 
hideous mixture of orange-and white. 
Moving through- the Soo locks ‘the 
next day, the colors produced many 
laughs for bystanders. 


Deckhands regard docks equipped 
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with Huletts with the same scorn as 
the grain elevators. Famed for their 
unloading speed, these gigantic cav- 
ernous shovels empty a five thousand 
ton ore load in three hours. The 
Huletts, unable to grab up small por- 
tions on badly bent freight floors, are 
assisted by the deckhands, who must 
push the heavy ore with brooms 
toward the big steel mouth at a 
furious pace. 

So efficient are the loading, unload- 
ing and shipping facilities on the Great 
Lakes that iron ore still in the ground 
on a Monday can roll out of plants 
at the south end of Lake Michigan 
as a finished product eighty hours 
later. 

Teamed up with the coal burning 
and Diesel chugging lake vessels is 
the depression stepchild of the lake 
carriers—the self-unloader. Able to 
maneuver into docks, inaccessible to 
regular carriers, it speedily disgorges 
its cargo. 

The self-unloader, converted for 
the most part from veteran lake car- 
riers, can moor fifty feet from shore 
and then throw out its boom to stock 
its cargo, unload into railway cars 
or even work through an opening 
in the side of a building. 

The best fed and paid crews in the 
world, Great Lakes sailors gather 
in March around their ships, hoping 
for a break in the weather. They 
want an early start. But Lake 
Superior is always the last lake to 
feel the impact of churning screws 
of the steel vessels because of low 
temperatures and heavy ice. 

Even in the lower lakes, Coast 
Guard cutters ram and smash ice 
fields, releasing ambitious skippers to 
lower lake parts. With radiators in 
crew’s quarters turned on wide, the 
freighters plow along through the 
frigid waters. 

In the hands of veteran skippers 
with an average of thirty-two years 
of consecutive service, crews are un- 
dismayed by the rough going. They 
are one big team, making for a great 
America. 

As recently as 1870 America trailed 
England in steel production. Then 
came the plodding freighter, which 
proved that it cost less to move a ton 
of iron ore from Duluth to Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, via the water lanes than 
to move the same weight across a 
sidewalk from a truck into a consum- 
er’s basement. 

America in the throes of recon- 
version needs those long, plodding 
freighters. With this immense fleet 
of carriers rides the future of Amer- 
ica. When they discontinue, business 
is slumping. 

But the world’s greatest cargo fleet 
won’t be denied. 


Up in the pilot house, the captain, 
surveying the closed hatches, yanks 
the whistle cord for one blast. The 
cables are loosened on the dock. 
Quickly, the tugboat pushes the laker 
through the channel. Soon, the 
freighter’s blunt nose is headed into 
the flying spray. 

“Course two eight one,” 
the skipper. 


“Course two eight one, sir,” hastily 
echoes the wheelsman. 

And then only the silence of a ship 
gliding along, maintaining America’s 
lifeline. 
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THE ‘VINEYARDS OF CALIFORNIA 


the Trinity Vine and is located ite 
San Gabriel Mission. It was. planted 
by the Franciscan Fathers in 1775 
and is still productive. At the same 
mission is preserved an old adobe 
winery, complete with oaken vats in 
which the Indians trampled the grapes 
with their feet. 

But while today winegrowing is a 
thriving industry, it had a number of 
ups and downs before coming into the 
home stretch. In the early 1830's 
when winegrowing in California re- 
ceived its first impetus, imported Euro- 
pean varieties of vines mysteriously 
sickened and died. No one gave the 
blight much thought until it started 
wiping out whole grapegrowing dis- 
tricts. In 1879 it decimated the vine- 
yards of Napa, El Dorado, Sonoma, 
and Placier counties. It was found 
that a vine louse called the phylloxera 
was doing the damage, but until 1880 
scientists did not find a way to con- 
trol it. A special Viticultural Com- 
mission was established, and an ex- 
perimental: station was attached to the 
college of agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of California. It was soon found 
that grafted on American roots, the 
imported European grape vines could 
be made phylloxera resistant. Wine- 
growing was saved. 


The Hungarian immigrant, Agostan 
Horaszthy, is considered the father 
of California’s wine industry. With 
government’s support he imported 
over one hundred thousand cuttings of 
European vine varieties. Vineyards 
sprung up in the Sierra Nevadas, the 
Livermore Valley, Santa Clara and 
San Joaquin Valleys. But farmers 
and merchants were not the only, ones 
interested in winegrowing, the state’s 
proudest industry. Some of the pio- 
neer industrialists had a hand in it, 
among them Senator Jatnes G. Fair, 
“Lucky” Baldwin, General Henry 
Neglee of the Civil War fame, and 
Leland Stanford, founder of the Stan- 
ford University. 


In the early sixties, confident of 
local success, California winegrowers 
decided to expand and started ship- 
ping their wines East, around the 
Horn. It was not long before Cali- 
fornia wines were being shipped to 
Europe. A few more years and they 
were proving their worth by winning 
numerous exposition prizes and being 
exported to several Oriental and South 
American countries as well. By 1911 
California produced fifty-eight million 
gallons of wine yearly. 


Prohibition worked a hardship on 
winegrowers, but winemaking did not 
stop. Small quantities of wine were 
still produced by individual growers 
for medicinal purposes and families 
were allowed to make small amounts 
for their own use. Repeal, and later 
Nazi destruction of France’s most 
celebrated industry, gave American 
winemaking a new and vigorous start. 


In 1941 the nation’s consumption of 
wine jumped to ninety-five million 
gallons. Seven hundred miles of 
California’s fertile soil is devoted to 
grapegrowing, the orchards spreading 
from the Mexican border to the Ore- 
gon state line. The largest vineyard 
covers five thousand acres. 

In spite of the abundance of other 
industrial jobs, 
every 112 are still making a living in 


two people out of. 


( Continued from page 18) - 


the wine business. - 

Some of the wine facts which are 
everyday routine to a winegrower are 
interesting enough to warrant notice. 
While enjoying vermouth one seldom 
thinks of the number of herbs that 
goes into its making. More than a 
hundred make up the list, and blends 
are secrets of individual wineries. A 
partial list includes chincona bark, 
wormwood plant, tonca beans, corian- 
der. seed, vanilla bean, clove flower, 
cinnamon bark, bitter orange peel, 
elder flower, cardamon fruit, anis seed 
and calamus root. 


Though many wineries are equipped 
with scientific laboratories for deter-. 
mining the best ways to age or blend 
wine, fix temperatures, etc., many still 
preserve the wine by the ancient meth- 
od of cool underground cellars, many 
of them over one hundred feet deep. 
Also, most wines are still aged in 
wood—oak or mahogany as a rule. 
It takes three years to age red table 
wine,“of which two years are spent 
in the wood. Two years are enough 
for white table wine, with different 
times in the wood for different types. 
Three years usually does for cham- 
pagne. Appetizers and dessert wines 
take four years, with most of the time 
in the wood. 


While all other wines must be 
maintained at moderate or coolish 
temperatures while fermenting and 
aging, sherry is aged at warm tem- 
peratures up to 140° F., anywhere 
from a month to a year. The wine- 
makers call it “baking.” 


Several hundred types of grapes are 
used in wine production, and two hun- 
dred are used in the production of 
California wines alone. It is from 
their names or the names of the dis- 
tricts of Europe whence they came 
that most wines derive their names. 
Semillon, Pinot Noir, Barbera, Mus- 
cat, and Cabernet were names of 
grapes before they were names of 
wines. 


The total acreage planted in grapes 
in this country reaches the figure of 
610,000 acres. Around six hundred 
vines are planted to an acre, and it 
takes nearly four years for the vine- 
yard to become commercially pro- 
ductive. Spraying, fertilizing, winter 
pruning, tasting and picking are the 
chores around a vineyard. The Cali- 
fornia harvest is in September and 
October. For dry wines the grapes 
are picked earlier, for sweet wines 
later when they have higher sugar 
content. After picking grapes are 
crushed and fermented in huge vats. 
Red wine ferments with the skins and 
pulp which give it its color. White 
wine is made from fermented juice. 


After fermentation, clear juice is 
strained off and the wine is permitted 
to age. To make sweet dessert and 
appetizer wines, grape brandy is added. 
(Because of it, such wines are more 
alcoholic than the dry ones.) The 
wine is aged in oak storage casks or 
specially treated cement vats. The 
temperature is maintained around the 
cool 55° to achieve mellow aging. To 
give wines more delicious flavor, while 
they age, the wines are “married” or 
blended. Proportions are secrets with 
different wineries. But anything a 
layman may want to know about wine 
they will gladly tell for the asking. 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB'S 
NEW PUBLICATION 


The committee of selection of the Na- 
tional Travel Club takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing The Colorado by Frank Waters 
as its new quarterly publication. 

The subject of this book is the most 
impressive and awe inspiring of Amer- 
ica’s great rivers—the Colorado, which 
drains an area greater than all Spain, 
Portugal and Belgium. It is a region of 
incomparable natural wonders and re- 
sources with a history embracing Amer- 
ica’s earliest pre-Columbian civilizations, 
the explorations of the conquistadors, the 
dramas of frontier days and the spectacu- 
lar technological achievements which now 
are transforming a huge wilderness in the 
Southwest. 

The writer who tells the story of the 
Colorado has known the river and its vast 
basin since he was born in the Rockies 
with a mountain. peak in his front yard 
and the blood of the prospectors in his 
veins. He has spent his life working, 
traveling, exploring, studying and ob- 
serving in this great segment of the South- 
west with its shining mountains, its mesas 
and plateaus, its mining camps and fron- 
tier towns, its Grand Canyon and its 2,- 
000 square miles of delta in lower Cali- 


_ fornia. A half century of intense living 


went into the assembling of the material 
this book presents; and the story Frank 
Waters sets down here has an epic qual- 
ity worthy of the majesty of The Colorado 
River itself. 

The major phases of history provide 
the patterns for this book in which past 
and present are closely related. Brilliant- 
ly set forth is the story of the Indians, 
their ingenious arts and crafts, their civili- 
zations, their tenacity and courage, their 
heroic struggle for independence and 
their prospects for the future. Equally 
brilliant is the history of those who made 
the Southwest as we know it today—the 
conquistadors, Cabeza de Vava, Estevan, 
Coronado and their comrades; the padres 
who built the line of missions stretching 
from Mexico to Northern California; the 
trappers who risked their lives in the im- 
mense solitude of unknown peaks and 
the maze of unmapped streams; the set- 
tlers who streamed westward in_ the 


forties and fifties; the Mormons who 


founded an empire of religious zealots 


in the heart of a wilderness; the gold 


mad hordes crossing the plains in Con- 
estoga wagons marked “Pikes Peak or 
Bust;” the badmen, gamblers, promot- 
ors, speculators and petty criminals; the 
explorers who followed the Colorado 
from its source to its delta, many of whom 
lost their lives trying to ride the rapids 
of the Grand Canyon; the cattlemen, 
farmers, engineers and city dwellers who 


built the West of today. 
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As the tale unfolds Frank Waters takes 
his readers to every spot of historic im- 
portance, enlivening his narrative with 
vivid portraits of the extraordinary char- 
acters he has known, with a wealth of 
historical lore and with the unique ex- 
periences of his own colorful life which 
has led him to every corner of the vast 
Colorado River basin. Typical of his 
old friends was the fabulous W. S. Strat- 
ton, “Midas of the Rockies,” who, after 
trudging lonely trails for seventeen years, 
found the mine he sold for $10,000,000 
cash and then began the utterly absurd 
plan of driving a shaft into the core of 
Pikes Peak itself. Other pioneers 
equally fantastic were Henry Wicken- 
burg who shot himself after discovering 
the richest gold district in Arizona and 
red haired Ed Schiefflin, a millionaire 
after the discovering of gold in Tomb- 
stone, who was found dead and destitute 
years later in a lone cabin, still prospect- 
ing. And then there were the outlaws, 
like the prospectors and the trappers part 
of the new America self driven towards 
its own strange destiny. Less spectacular 
but no less fascinating are scores of other 
people the author knew—hunters, trap- 
pers, muleskinners, swampers, ore sorters, 
laborers, Indians of many tribes, engin- 
eers, speculators, eccentrics, all part of the 
great American dream as it found its ex- 
pression in the Southwest. 

But central to this narrative is the great 
Colorado River itself, embodying the 
strange, terrible and sublime qualities of 
the land it has drained for countless cen- 
turies. Who were the first men to explore 
it? How many lives were lost in the at- 
tempts to ride the rapids of the Grand 
Canyon? What were the results of the 
various attempts to enter the River from 
the Gulf of California and stream north 
through Mexico towards the United 
States? The answers to these questions 
are part of the history of the Southwest 
which no other writer has so diligently 
explored. That is why Waters can write 
with such authenticity and with a dra- 
matic power which captures the wild 
turbulence of the mighty Colorado itself. 

The supreme wonder of the Colorado is 
the Grand Canyon, the world’s largest and 


the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


oldest book containing 2,000 million years 
of the earth’s history. Its highest sheer 
walls are 4,500 feet—so high that falling 
snow never reaches the surface of the 
river. Its longest stretch of unknown 
canyon walls is 283 miles. 

The billions of tons of water that pour 
forth annually from the Grand Canyon 
provide the power that we are harnessing 
to transform the arid regions of the 
Southwest. It is with this tremendous 
achievement that the concluding chapters 
of this book deal. In the irrigation of 
Imperial Valley and Yuma Valley, in the 
all American Canal and in Boulder Dam, 
“the Great Pyramid of the American 
Desert, the Ninth Symphony of our day,” 
the story of the Colorado River is brought 
to a triumphant close. Just four hundred 
years from the time the first white man 
sailed into its mouth, the wildest and 
most violently beautiful river in the world 
was broken to man’s needs by modern 
technology. 

Frank Waters has watched this long 
struggle between man and the Colorado 
ever since he worked as an engineer in 
Yuma twenty years ago. It was a terrible 
battle to conquer the river, a battle fought 
by engineers and honest citizens and sabo- 
taged by politicians, grafters and petty 
speculators. How victory was won is 
told here in terms of the resourceful and 
courageous men who made it possible. It 
is a story of one of modern America’s 
great peacetime achievements—and it is 
the magnificent conclusions of this stir- 
ring book about The Great Red River 
of the West. 

The Colorado is a volume of 400 pages 
with a reference appendix, glossary and 
index. It has a jacket in full color and 
twelve illustrations by Nicolai Fechin. In 
addition it is illustrated with six maps of 
the Colorado River basin by George An- 
nand- 

Members who are interested in secur- 
ing this special N.T.C. edition of The 
Colorado may secure further information 
by writing to the Secretary. 


SUN VALLEY TO OPEN 


Sun Valley, the Cinderella resort which 
skyrocketed from an Idaho sheep ranch to 
the Queen of Playgrounds in 1936, will re- 
sume civilian operation again in Decem- 
ber after serving in the Navy for the dura- 
tion. Having served as a hospitalization 
center for rehabilitation and recreation of 
Navy personnel, Sun Valley has been 
turned back to the management and prep- 
arations are being completed to place the 
year-round resort in operation for its first 
post-war season. Conceived to compare fa- 
vorably with the outstanding ski centers 
of the world, Sun Valley became an over- 
night success when its incomparable scenic 
splendors became a four season play- 
ground. 
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FALCONERS OF MODERN ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 27) 


protecting the peregrine also protects 
the falconer once he has trapped and 
trained his “hawk”! And falconers 
will say they deserve the law’s sup- 
port, for the training of a falcon is 
no simple matter. 

Caught, the young bird fights like 
a screaming fiend. More than once 
I have had my hands lacerated by the 
talons that can strike a hole the size 
of an egg-cup in a pigeon’s back with 
one blow. But once hooded, the fal- 
con is powerless. In sullen fury she 
sits and broods, hissing when touched, 
going berserk if unhooded. The bird 
cannot understand what it is all about, 
and, being exceptionally highly 
strung, rough treatment will render 
it useless for hawking. Time was 
when the fractious hawk was treated 
with a bucket of cold water. ‘Today, 
she is tended like a queen. 

Patience is the falconer’s motto. 
Untrained birds will scream defiance, 
or thang head down from their 
“jesses” and, when placed on the 
“fist” again, pretend they have lost 
the power to grip and fall off like 
stuffed owls. But in a few days, like 
the puppy to its collar, the falcon 
learns to wear her hood. 


When the falcon is docile, training 
begins. So short an article cannot 
hope to describe the training ade- 
quately. Suffice it to say that the 
bird is taught to take her meals from 
a “lure” (a stuffed bird on a cord), 
encouraged to fly greater and yet 
greater distances to her food until, 
free as the wind, she circles over the 
falconer, “stooping” immediately she 
sees the lure. 


The day eventually comes when 
the falconer, instead of swinging the 
lure, produces a live pigeon. And 
with a flash and rattle of pinions the 
falcon makes her first kill. A puff of 
white feathers, and the hawk drops 
through them onto her fallen prey. 


What a thrill there is in that first 
kill! James I said that but for its 
disappointments falconry was the 
finest sport in the world. But there’s 
no disappointment in such a return 
for long hours of patience. 


In a day or so the bird will be 
a veteran, so to speak. Demonstrat- 
ing a fury from which I have seen the 
golden eagle retreat in squawking ter- 
ror, the falcon soars aloft in battle. 

The training is more or less the 
same whether the falcon is a pere- 
grine destined to “take” grouse or 
pigeon or rook, whether she is a mer- 
lin (such as Mary Queen of Scots 
flew while awaiting her trial and exe- 
cution), a lanner from North Africa, 
a goshawk, Cooper’s hawk (which 
few but American falconers are ever 
sufficiently fortunate to handle), or 
an eagle. 


Good sport can be had with eagles 
For example, the rabbits near my 
home at Leeds know that they must 
bolt on the appearance of an Andean 
eagle so heavy that its owner sup- 
ports his carrying “fist” with a sling. 
And with a golden eagle one of the 
most ambitious falconers in Britain, 
Mr. William. Humphrey (who has 
also hawked in the United States), 
has killed dozens of foxes, and as 
many as eight in a week. 


Certainly battles between fox and 
eagle — suggesting those between 
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wolves and the Far East’s trained 
eagles—is calculated to thrill, with 
bird and beast sometimes locked in 
clawing, snarling battle. 

But creatures no more ferocious 
than hares can prove a worthy quarry. 
Watch a tough old buck hare, with a 
kick like a mule, leave a goshawk 
panting and discouraged! 

And few would say the great gos 
was a delicate bird! She can be 
relied upon to kill half a dozen pheas- 
ants and rabbits in a morning’s hunt- 
ing. Indeed, because the goshawk 
kept the larder so well filled, in 
Shakespeare’s time she was called 
the “cook’s bird.” A gos will sup- 
ply its owner with fur and feather 
for years—one bird is known to have 
hunted for her trainer for twenty- 
seven years. 


The gos is a lumbering fellow com- 
pared with the peregrine. In the lat- 
ter, you have a master in mighty 
flight; yet one who finds a match in 
such as the rook, 


Picture the scene! With loud caws 
a flock of rooks lumbers into the air 
as the falconer “strikes” his falcon’s 
hood. The hawk climbs, ringing 
higher and higher above the milling 
flock, turning the quarry into the wind 
like a sheepdog rounding up his 
charges. 

Then like a thunderbolt she stoops 
perpendicularly through the flock and 
singles out her prey. The flock breaks 
into ragged flight towards the rook- 
ery while the hawk heads its quarry 
away from likely cover. 

Up, up, up both birds climb. Vic- 
tory is found in height, and if the 
falcon can fly at 150 miles per hour 
the rook can rise more steeply. Thus 
the battle for height is well matched. 
But in time the falcon gains the 
ascendency, stoops again. The rook, 
it would seem, cannot hope to escape. 
But somehow the wily old bird slips 
aside as the falcon strikes, and in- 
stantly drops into a tree, there to goad 
the falcon with raucous abuse in the 
knowledge that the latter is powerless 
now. 


Then it is that the falconer gallops 
up, for he may be mounted, and 
drives the rook into the open. Up 
and up both birds ring again, and 
possibly after a stoop or two the rook 
manages to reach the safety of the 
rookery, there to join in the raucous 
applause. Possibly the prey: falls to 
that devastating stoop, to fall to the 
ground, a heap of reddened feath- 
CLSiiemeate ; 


The very flash of a peregrine’s wing 
sets rooks by the ears! Then it is the 
falconer uses an eagle-owl as a de- 
coy. An evil looking creature, the 
rooks promptly mob it. Thus, as a 
provocateur, or decoy, it cannot be 
bettered. Pegged out in the open, the 
eagle-owl attracts every rook within 
miles until an excited flock is circling 
its head, oblivious to the fact that a 
hundred yards away a hidden fal- 
coner awaits the best moment to un- 
hood his falcon and send it in to the 
attack! ; 


This, then, is the “Sport of Kings” 
which today is common to every 
branch of British society, for if your 
olden-day falconer was a nobleman, 
today he is an insurance clerk or a 
garage mechanic. 


oy 
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THE PASSING OF THE JAPANESE GEISHA — 
= * (Continued from page 29) — 


To such a hideaway retreat as this, 
in pre-world-war-two days, came 
Japanese men of high rank, tired 
business men, and properly-sponsored 


foreigners, as well as “misunderstood” 
gners, 


husbands and plain philandering hus- 
bands. These men came of their own 
accord. They were subjected to no 
publicity or pressure. No geisha 
house or geisha girl invited them to 
come. 

Some of them picked the geisha en- 
tertainer they preferred to be with; 
others let the geishas come up and 
single them out. Pleasure was the 
motto all evening long. Forget cares! 
Drink saki (the potent Jap brew) ! 
Let your hair down! Have your fill 
of feasting! Make merry! 

Well, the Jap politician and empire- 
dreamer, his tongue loosened by drink 
and his senses delighted by the charms 
and embraces of the well-trained and 
artful geishas, spilled many a national 
secret then and there. Business men 
talked candidly. Everyone with in- 
formation of any value let it slip out. 
To learn what was going on’ inside 
Japan in those days, what was being 
planned, or what its secrets and 
scandals were, you had only to spend 
an evening at a geisha house and keep 
a sharp ear open. : 

Often a Jap guest would take a 
fancy to some geisha. He’d seek her 
out on his every visit. If his attach- 
ment for her grew stronger and he 
was a man of means, he’d take one of 
three courses of action: 

(1) Buy off her contract with the 
geisha house and set her up in an 
establishment on her own; (2) make 
her his mistress; (3) or if he didn’t 
already have a wife, he’d marry, the 
geisha. It was very seldom, how- 
ever, that he took this third step. 

Any Jap husband whooping it up at 
a geisha house for a whole evening 
had no fear that his wife would try 
to check on him or that he’d have to 
give an account of his action later. 
No, bless you, she just sat home and 
wondered where he was and when 
he’d be home. Maybe he even tele- 
phoned and told her that he was going 
to a geisha place and wouldn’t be 
home until later—much later, 

In that case, she spent a wretched 
evening at home, alone, her heart 
aching. Did she scold him when he 
finally did come home in the small 
hours of morning, filled with saki, un- 
faithfulness written all over his face? 
Certainly not! Did she have grounds 
for divorce against him? Don’t be 
silly! Not in Japan. 

A young geisha, entering upon a 
full-fledged career as “entertainer” at 


fourteen was fresh, energetic, un 


spoiled. Before too long, however, 
her life of dissipation told on her, 
exacted its toll. Nightly drinking, 
smoking, feasting, and carousing made 
her look old away ahead of her time. 
In fact, many a geisha at twenty-four 
or twenty-five looked battered, hag- 
gish without her rouge and make-up; 
and her vitality was gone. 


You see, most geishas soon went - 


beyond the entertainment stage and 
took up prostitution. This was the 
life which hastened the breakdown of 
their health and made them appear 
old at a comparatively young age. 
Fortunate was the geisha who at- 
tracted a special man who liked her 
enough and possessed the wherewithal 
to let her manage her own house or 
just be the “back street’ woman in 
his life. Vere 

Your typical’ geisha lived in an at- 
mosphere of artificial gaiety. She 
was there to entertain and please men. 
Out of her earnings came her board 
and lodging and money for her cos- 
tumes; she also had to pay for any 
additional schooling she might need. 

Geishas knew that the wives and 
mothers of Japan hated them. Jap 
militarists oppressed them, primarily 
because they distracted men’s minds, 
made them forget war and conquest 
and world domination, if only mo-. 
mentarily; and because they learned 
so many Vital secrets. Too, the 
geishas knew that men came to see 
them only with pleasure and sex on 
their minds. 

Geisha-house proprietors and pro- 
prietresses tried to sell the world on 
the notion that their girls stuck to 
“entertainment’”—that they didn’t go 
in for the world’s oldest profession. 
Behind the seemingly respectable 
facade of a geisha establishment, how- 
ever, a new prostitute spread her 
fledgling wings every night. And an- 
other and another! 

Maybe they started out with good 
intentions and high resolutions, but a 
few pleas, their atmosphere, examples 
on all sides inevitably had a strong in- 
fluence. Soon all pretense faded; and 
prostitution was the result—all under 
cover of the profession of a geisha, ~ 
of course. 

A marked change came over her. 
Where once there had been spirit and 
liveliness and gaiety, a languor and 
hardness and evident cynicism cropped 
out in the personality and behavior of 
the geisha. 

If she was lucky, she might avoid 
sinking to the lowly estate of a no- 
torious—or last fling—“Y6shiwara 
girl.” Those girls never were any- 
thing except prostitutes on the “last 
mile.” Many “Yoshiwara girls” re- 
ceived their baptism of fire in geisha 
teahouses and palaces of pleasure. 

For a few short months after the 
American occupation of Japan, there 
were signs that the geisha industry 
would undergo a great revival. Jap 
Promoters were beating the tubs and 
envisioned geisha girls in every. con- 
ceivable role to relieve the Yank’s 
boredom and provide for his enter- 
tainment. But now, in one swift 
stroke, General MacArthur has 


knocked the props out from under a 
generation-old Jap institution, which 
proved a stone wall against which a 
long suffragette crusade fought in 
vain. 


s 


Chamorros who had lived on Guam 
under United States rule knew how 
false were these Japanese predictions. 
But some Saipan natives were in 
doubt. And there were mass suicides 
among the Japanese civilian popula- 
tion, 

The U. S. Military Government had 
a job of convincing to do. It started 
right away. The Japanese civilians, 
the Koreans, the Kanakas were con- 
fined in Camp Susupe, a concentra- 
tion camp, but they were given every 
possible consideration. For the Cha- 
morros, life was even better. Before 
long, they were all living in relative 
comfort in the village of Charan 
Kanoa. They were technically enemy 
aliens because Saipan had been under 
Japanese control, but MG officials 
made it plain they intended to give the 
Chamorros every possible advantage. 

It was at this time that the Amer- 
ican Red Cross came into the picture, 
and the Chamorros began to identify 
Red Cross kindliness with American 
citizenship. 

Father José Maria Tardio, Catho- 
lic priest for the Charan Kanoa flock, 
explained in part: 

“There was this man Hartman—‘the 
man from the Red Cross, the people 
called him’—it was he who brought 
blankets for the cold and whimpering 
babies and milk for their crying 
mouths. It was he who brought 
clothes to cover them, just as it was 
‘done by the Red Cross on Guam.” 

“And it was he, Martin Hartman,” 
added Elias Sablan, husband of Mrs. 
Sablan and chief of Charan Kanoa, 
“who brought clothes for the big 
people and medicine to the sick.” 

The Chamorros thrived under MG 
supervision. They were employed as 
policemen, not only for Charan Kanoa, 
but for the Japanese and Korean areas 
of Camp Susupe. The Chamorros 
took their responsibilities seriously, 
thanks to careful indoctrination by 


BRINGING A 


(Continued from page 25) 


MG and a native desire to help them- 
selves. They were employed as do- 
mestics, houseboys, artisans and 
drivers and they took their turns in 
working on agricultural projects. The 


prevailing wage was thirty-five cents . 


a day, much more than they had re- 
ceived from the Japanese, and food 
and shelter was provided gratis by 
MG. 

This was not the pattern of rule 
they were used to. How much they 
liked it was explanied by Adrian E. 
Sanchez, principal of the Charan 
Kanoa_ school. Sanchez was dis- 
charged from the U. S. Navy last 
August after seven years of service 
during which he rose to the rating of 
chief steward. His father is super- 
intendent of native schools on Guam 
and Adrian himself started teaching 
there until MG asked him to come to 
Saipan. By Marianas standards, San- 
chez has a top education. He went to 
primary schools in Hawaii and the 
Philippines, attended Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, high school, and finished off 
with a Columbia University corre- 
spondence course in education. 

“Tt is the first time in the lives of 
all the Chamorros here,” said San- 
chez, “that they have seen people 
working in such complete coopera- 
tion for community well-being. They 
are astonished. They never had that 
with the Germans or the Japanese. 

“Seeing the Red Cross at work with 
the Military and with civilians, they 
have been unable to separate the two. 
They feel, also, that they must have 
a valid moral identification with the 
United States and that is where their 
American Red Cross interest comes 
in. For the Red Cross to them is 
something that rises above military 
necessity. It suggests order and aid 
in the fashioning of a new community. 
It represents to them the real heart of 
American character, and they want to 
show they have such a heart too. 


NEW DEAL TO SAIPAN 


That is why the Saipan Relief and 
Welfare Society was formed. For the 
Chamorros, this is a big gesture.” 

When the MG officer heard Mrs. 
Sablon’s request last summer, he was 
aware of the feeling that inspired this 
desire for an American Red Cross 
charter. But he also knew some of 
the complications. After sending the 
request along to Red Cross zone head- 
quarters on Guam and receiving an 
answer, he called Mrs. Sablon and her 
committee back to see him a short 
time later. He explained. 

The American Red Cross looked 
with sympathy on the desire of the 
Society to provide welfare services 
to the people of Saipan. But by its 
charter, the American Red Cross was 
limited in its operations to the main- 
land of the United States and its in- 
sular and foreign possessions. Since 
Saipan’s status internationally was 
still technically that of a Japanese 
mandate, the American Red Cross 
could not charter a Saipan chapter. 
If Saipan ever became a United 
States possession, concluded the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, steps then could be 
taken to organize a Saipan chapter 
like the one on Guam. 

Mrs. Sablon said she understood, 
but did not seem entirely convinced. 
Could she ask a question. The MG 
man nodded. 

“Tt is true, is it not, that the United 
States fought the war to bring de- 
mocracy to many people?” 

That, the MG man admitted, was 
the general idea. 

“And is it not also true that many 
people would be helped to choose 
their own government?” The MG 
man nodded again. 

“Well, then,” Mrs. Sablon said tri- 
umphantly, “we Chamorros have 
chosen the United States for our 
government. If you will call an elec- 


tion you will see this is true.” 
* * * 


THE LAND PAUL BUNYON MADE 


And there his world turned into one 
of anguished frustration, though no 
one opposed him and no one denied 
the excellence of his program. But 


no one would or could take action. - 


With the pall of Lincoln’s death and 
the upheaval of the Civil War hang- 
ing over the entire nation, official 
Washington was no place for a young 
dreamer with a romantic log sadly in 
need of rolling. 

Telling his tale for no one knows 
the how many hundredth time, it fell 
upon the sympathetic ear of ‘General 
U. S. Grant..The General had been 
in Washington territory as a young 
Quartermaster Captain. The picture 
of welding its lonely youth to that of 
the East was clear and Grant approved 
without hesitation. This was an old 
story to Mercer. Everyone from the 
‘President and Vice-President down 
had approved. But the old warrior 
was a man of action as well as words. 

“Captain Crosby,” he said to his 
aide, “make out an order for a steam- 
ship, coaled and manned with capacity 


(Continued from page 23) 


to carry five hundred women from 
New York to Seattle for A. S. 
Mercer.” 

Asa’s elation over this was as 
quickly dampened. A crochety mar- 
tinet of a quartermaster general chose 
not to honor the order on a rather 
fine point of legality. Mercer could 
have the ship, he said, but he would 
have to pay for her. The only con- 
cession he would make was to give 
the now thoroughly disillusioned Mer- 
cer an exceptional opportunity. He 
would be allowed to buy a vessel at 
the government appraisal price of 
only eighty thousand dollars, and for 
a steamship capable of carrying five 
hundred passengers it was a terrific 
bargain. There was actually little 
difficulty in financing the deal whereby 
Asa was to have the passage for his 
five hundred girls gratis and the 
backers were to get ownership of the 
vessel. In a flurry of activity the 
girls were informed and the sailing 
date set. They were still eager to 
go, many of them even willing to pay 


their own passage. It looked as if 
at long last the frontier was to be 
fortified with its longed for feminine 
beauty. : 

Then Gordon Bennett's New York 
Herald tossed a vicious firecracker 
which effectively disrupted the happy 
venture. It declared that the young 
men of Puget Sound were nothing 
more than a bunch of profligate sin- 
ners and “the most sinister of them 
all was a young Satan by the name of 
Asa Mercer who was collecting the 
flower of New England Womanhood 
for the Brothels of Seattle.” Four 
hundred of the girls promptly put 
Asa and his philanthropy out of their 
minds and lives, denoncing him in fine 
style. The slanderous article was re- 
printed everywhere in the East and 
Mercer’s name became anathema to a 
previously friendly society. 

The financiers now declared that, 
since Mercer did not have the speci- 
fied five hundred female passengers, 
the contract was broken and any fu- 
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ture passengers he might induce 
would have to pay regular fares. The 
astounding thing is that, after almost 
a year of being endlessly buffeted by 
what seemed a thoroughly evil fate, 
Asa finally surmounted even this blow 
and sailed with about two hundred 
passengers. After a voyage easily 
as complicated as the obtaining of the 
ship and girls, the pilgrimage was 
completed and Seattle’s wild welcome 
was a fitting climax to the saga of a 
young man’s grit and determination. 

This is but one picture from the 
many that make up the short but 
furious history of the Puget Sound 
pioneers. Battles with Indians, fire 
and railroads are others. 

While they are dwarfed by the 
queen city of Seattle, five other towns 
along the sound are of importance in 
any description of the Puget Sound 
country. From north to south they 
are: Bellingham, Everett, Bremerton, 
Tacoma and Olympia. 

Eighteen miles from the Canadian 
Border, Bellingham is the industrial 
and educational center and the dis- 
tribution point for northwestern 
Washington, and after an erratic his- 
tory of booms and depressions has 
settled down to a slow but steady ex- 
pansion of its fishing, lumbering and 
coal mining industries. These were 
all but exhausted in its too rapid early 
expansion and the town is now taking 
sustenance from the back country’s 
agriculture. To the west are the San 
Juan Islands and the intricate pattern 
of small sounds and straits. In the 
distance are the white-tipped Olym- 
pics and the dim loom of Canada’s 
virgin Vancouver Island. Sweeping 
back from the city, east from the 
waterfront, are broad pastures, berry 
fields, dairies and ranches. The foot- 
hills graduate into the Cascades, from 
here dominated by Mount Baker and 
the Three Sisters. 

Between Seattle and Bellingham lies 
the brisk industrial city of Everett 
which, like Bellingham, has had a 
restless commercial career and is de- 
pending more and more upon its sur- 
rounding agriculture as its’ natural re- 
sources diminish in importance. Situ- 
ated on a promontory between an arm 
of the Sound and the muddy Snoho- 
mish River, it is in the way of pre- 
vailing west winds which sometimes 
become gales that throw the slate gray 
waters into a confusion of white caps. 


On the hill is the residential section, 
remarkable for the profusion of 
lawns and flowers and blossoming 
shrubs. 

Almost directly west of Seattle, the 
town of Bremerton has the unique 
distinction of being the largest city in 
the United States not connected with 
the rest of the country by railroad. 
Its peculiar location in the maze of 
land and water would almost preclude 
its prosperity, except that it has an 
adequate highway and ferry system 
and is the site of the Puget Sound 
Navy Yark which permanently em- 
ploys some twenty-five thousand peo- 
ple with a monthly payroll of four 
million dollars. It is also an ex- 
tremely popular starting point for va- 
cationists, being in strategic location 
for tours of the Olympic Peninsula, 
with the added attraction of ferry 
rides to heighten the interest and va- 
riety of almost any jaunt. 

With a population in excess of one 
hundred thousand, Tacoma is second 
in size only to Seattle and, in earlier 
days, gave it stiff competition in the 
race for importance. Geographically 
it is near Seattle and the scenery, re- 
sources and attractions are as a re- 
sult similar. Although its glittering 
dreams of the 1890s have been con- 
siderably subdued, it has re-adjusted 
itself to its destined slower pace. 

Located at the extreme southern 
tip of Puget Sound, Olympia is the 
Washington state capital and is 
geared to the legislature. The ma- 
jority of its populace is employed in 
governmental agencies and work fol- 
lows a well-ordered routine of long 
standing. For the last forty years its 
commercial progress has followed a 
comparatively uneventful course and 
it has been but slightly touched by the 
surging economics of other Puget 
Sound localities. It is the distributing 
center for all of southwestern Wash- 
ington for freight shipped down the 
sound and inland waterways. 

As a place to go, the Puget Sound 
region is definitely ‘on the map” and 
for any who are interested in having 
a thorough first-hand acquaintance 
with the ramifications of this country 
of ours it is a vital wedge. 

The Puget Sound country—whether 
it be God’s, Paul Bunyan’s, the scien- 
tist’s, or the historian’s—is, in truth, 
good country. 
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BRAZIL'S DREAM CITY THAT CAME TRUE 


a 


electrical power which contributes. to 
the rapid growth of its manufacturing. 
Everywhere factories are in construc- 
tion, others just finished will be be- 
ginning work in the near future. 
Belo Horizonte may one day enter 
into competition with Sao Paulo, 
Brazil’s future capital. For Minas 
Geraes is indeed a very rich country, 
provided with raw materials of many 
kinds. 

Some idea of the wealth of the 
country can be acquired by a visit to 
the permanent exhibition of the Feira 
de Amostras housed in one of the 
ultramodern buildings of Belo Hori- 
zonte. This exhibition displays the 
varied resources of the country. De- 
spite terrific exploitation in the colo- 
nial period, there are still diamonds, 
there is still gold. And there are all 
sorts of semi-precious stones—aqua- 
marines, crystals, tourmalines, zircons 
—found in the mines. Utilitarian 
metals such as iron, manganese, baux- 
ite—almost the whole range of these 
metals which the world now-needs= 
are represented. Finally, there are 
farm products, such as cotton, castor 
oil, corn, tobacco, sugar, rice, etc. An 
entire floor of the exhibit is reserved 
for displays of factory products. This 
exhibition offers a picture not only of 
what the country is already producing 
today, but of what it will probably be 
producing tomorrow. 

No tourist should leave Belo Hori- 
zonte without having visited a gold 
mine. The oldest and deepest of these 
is Morro Velho (the Old Hill) not 
far from the capital. The shafts of 
the mine descend to about eight thou- 
sand feet and its galleries extend 
under the city of Belo Horizonte it- 
self. Although the mine has been 
worked for about two hundred years, 
even its primary vein has not been 
exhausted. Hundreds of workers are 
drilling, loading, dragging, day after 
day, in the artificially-lit tunnels, They 
see the sun only on rare occasions. 

Stefan Zweig writes vividly about 
a visit to this mine. “One is im- 
patient to learn how much gold is pro- 
duced by the daily work of some eight 
thousand men. Finally one is shown 
the day’s result, and it is so paradox- 
ical it’s almost a shock. It is not, as 
one has imagined, a large heap, whole 
blocks as in the treasure chambers of 
Montezuma—it is nothing more than 
a small bar of gold, no larger than 
a brick. Still, this one tiny brick is 
capable of paying eight thousand 


. people, returning interest on invest- 


ments and even feeding some distant 
shareholders. 

“Once more I was reminded of the 
diabolical power which this yellow ore 
has exerted over humanity for thou- 
sands of years. I had realized for 
the first time the full paradox of this 
dependence in the subterranean cellars 
of the Banque de France in Paris: 
there in a kind of fortress, deep down 
under the earth, lies the so-called 
wealth of France, bar upon bar, dead 
and cold, fictitious millions and_bil- 
lions. There I witnessed what effort, 
what art, what mental power had been 
wasted in laboriously extracting gold 
from the mines of Africa, America 
and Australia, merely to hide it once 
more in the ground... . And still the 
cold metal dominates mankind, and 
directs in all its incalculable conse- 
quencies, the destinies of our planet. 


(Continued from page 9) 


It was when I beheld that cold cual 
of matter, the brick, that I grew con- 
scious of the great paradox.” 

After the oppressing darkness of 
the mine one is happy to see the sun, 
to get in touch again with real life, 
to feel the enthusiasm of enterprise, 
the pride, which the Brazilian has in 
creative work: these indicate the 
achievement of tomorrow, pregnant 
with an evergrowing industry, a more 
and more powerful technique and 
science. 

The importance of farm culture to 
the natives is best realized at the 
Farm School of Forestry near Belo 
Horizonte. This school is not only 
for future farmers and ranchers, 
seeking to learn the latest improve- 
ments in farm methods: it is also 
an annual meeting place where Minas 
Geraes’ farmers come to exchange 
their experiences, to hear about 
new wrinkles in their work, and to 
acquaint themselves with new ma- 
chinery. During their meetings they 
stay in the comfortable Hotel dos 
Fazendeiros at very low rates. Sur- 
rounding this School of Forestry is a 
model farm, provided with everything 
the land produces in the entire prov- 
ince. There are fields of sugar cane, 
rice and wheat, forest preserves and 
pasture-lands. There are also model 
barns and farm houses. The future 
farmer learns how to tend cattle, 
stocks, fields and forests, how to get 
the best out of everything. He takes 
practical courses in all subjects re- 
lating to the modern farm. He also 
gains experiences in road building, 
dam construction, light and power 
plant management, all of which is 
used in the improvement of the school 
itself. Theory is taught largely 
through motion pictures, so that the 
student may more easily learn to dis- 
tinguish between good and bad meth- 
ods. 

The most important part of his 
work, however, is acquired through 
practice, the only means by which 
any man becomes a good farmer. The 
result is that farms all over the coun- 
try show consistent improvement and 
development. 

But it’s time to leave the garden 
city of Belo Horizonte. It has been 
a stimulating experience to see the im- 
pressive results of the aspirations of 
the planners and architects of the 
nineteenth century. As I drive to the 
airport I feel an increased respect for 
the foresight, energy and imagination 
of the Brazilians who made this dream 
city come true. 


The airplane soars aloft swiftly. 
In a few minutes we are high enough 
for a last look at the city. What an 
impressive spectacle. The magnifi- 
cent pattern of the whole city is ap- 
parent at a single glance—its Etoile 
with radiating spokes which recalls 
Paris; its group of public buildings 
somewhat reminiscent of Washing- 
ton; the geometric patterns of streets, 
boulevards and parks outlined by 
stately palm trees. New buildings 
are under construction everywhere, 
indications of life, enthusiasm and 
healthy growth. 

My plane moves north and gradu- 
ally Belo Horizonte disappears. Soon 
only the vast, impenetrable . jungle 


glides beneath the plane’s window. 
* * * 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDCE ... 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


CAN YOU— 


1. Identify each of these tables as to 
period and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment, 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. 

But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 
will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a table, the detail of its carv- 
ing, the scenes its historical background 
call to your imagination, provide a fascina- 
tion which will never allow you a moment 
of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of style.” 
And should you desire it, you will find 
the door open to a delightful career. Here 
is an ideal outlet for your artistic talents, 
and a path to financial independence. 


ARTS AND DECORATION HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instruc- 
tion and coaching certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING 


LESSONS 
I. The Fixed Background. XVIII. Jacobean and 
IL. Walls. Restoration in England. 
Ill. Windows. XIX. William and Mary, 


IV. Ceilings, Floors, 
Floor Coverings. 


V. Lights, Lighting Fix- 
tures. 


Vi. Color and Color 
Schemes. 


VII. Choice and Arrange- 
ment of Furniture. 


VIII. Textiles. Hangings. 


IX. Choosing, Framing 
and Hanging Pictures. 


X, Painted Furniture. 


XI. Furnishing the 
Apartment. 


XII. Historical, Back- 
grounds. 


XIII. Continued. 


XIV. The Renaissance 
Style. 


XV. The Baroque Style. 
XVI. The Rococo Style. 


XVII. The Neo- Classic 
Style. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. You incur no obligation whatever. 


Queen Anne and Early 
Georgian Styles. 


XX. The Age of Chip- 
pendale. 


XXI. The Adam Period 
in England and Amer- 
ica. 


XXII. Americar Adapta- 
tion of British and 
Continental Styles. 


XXII. The Decorating 


Profession. 


XXIV. Problems and 
Their Solution. 


XXV. What is Modern? 
XXVI. Light and Color. 
XXVII. Use of Space. 

XXVIII. New Materials. 


XXIX. Designing a Mod- 
ern Interior. a. The 
Modern House. b. 
The Modern Shop. 


XXX. Combining Modern 


and Period Decoration. 


200 East 37th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Arts anp Decoration Home Stupy Course 1n InTERIOR DECORATION, 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 
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MODERN CAMBODIAN DANCERS OUTSIDE THE ANCIENT TEMPLE OF ANGKOR WAT) 


Our neighbor, the Orient — how well we understand it, know it, like it, 


can set the pattern of peace for years to come. Along with this need to visit 


and understand comes a great new fieet of American President liners 


to serve the Orient and link 14 countries around the world with America. 


PLAN NOW FOR THE ORIENT 


We are now operating speedy interim passenger ships 
as well as new fast cargo vessels to carry passengers 
and materials under the American flag across the 
Pacific and into the Orient. 


And in shipyards, men labor to complete 26 new 
American Presidents—including luxury liners offer- 
ing speed and comforts rarely seen in trans-Pacific 
travel. Air conditioning. All outside staterooms. 
Comfortable beds. Swimming pools for every class. 
So we urge—plan now for the Orient — the world’s 


_ supreme travel experience. And we put at your disposal 


the inherited experience of 75 years’ dependable 
trans-Pacific service. Ask your travel agent for 
details of rates, schedules, and stop-over privileges. 


Or write or call on us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York 20; 
177 State St., Boston 9; 716 Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.; 110 South Dearborn St., Chicago 3; 226 
Henry Bldg., Seattle; 510 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14; 
311 California St., San Francisco 4 (Head Office). 


*Round-the-World normal ports of call: New York * Boston « Havana + Cristobal + Balboa + Los Angeles « San Francisco 
Honolulu « Yokohama + Kobe + Shanghai « Hong Kong + Manila « Singapore « Penang + Colombo + Bombay + Suez 
Port Said e Alexandria » Naples « Genoa + Marseilles » (New York) 
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